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EDITORIAL 


In an effort to bring the ALABAMA HISTORICAL QUAR¬ 
TERLY forward, finally issuing it on current dates, this, Volume 
10, combines the four numbers comprising a volume. A similar 
procedure will follow in several other issues. The magazine fell 
behind current dates due to the reservation of a volume for a 
specific purpose which did not materialize. Another difficulty 
arose through the increased cost of printing and the inadequate 
amount provided by the Legislature to meet the deficiency, 
which prevented the publication of the magazine regularly. This 
explanation is made mainly for the information of librarians who 
file publications in sequence. 

Alabama is still living under the Constitution of 1901, with 
amendments up to date. It is therefore fortunate that this 
Quarterly may present two articles relating to the subject pre¬ 
sented at the reunion of the survivors of that Convention held 
in Montgomery in 1942. One of them is “The Function of the 
States in our own System of Government,” by Judge Watkins M. 
Vaughan, a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1901, 
and the other on Poll Taxes, a subject then acted upon and still 
discussed in the Legislature. This latter article was presented by 
Judge Walter B. Jones, son of Governor Thomas G. Jones, a mem¬ 
ber of the Constitutional Convention. 

This issue of the Quarterly contains several articles written 
with special reference to local history. It is important for the 
present generation to gain a knowledge of our pioneer life and 
people. Attention is called to “Early History of Pike "County,” by 
Mrs. Farmer; “Old Homes in Talladega County,” by Mrs. Lee 
and “Early History of Southeast Alabama,” by W. L. Andrews. 

While various State Departments issue pamphlets and re¬ 
ports covering their work these may not reach the individuals 
and institutions served by the Alabama Historical Quarterly. For 
that reason it is deemed wise to present three phases of work 
being done by the Conservation Department, “Forestry in Ala¬ 
bama,”; “Wild Life in Alabama,” and “Resume of Alabama State 
Park History.” 

For further reference to articles contained in this Quarterly 
the Table of Contents can be consulted. 



Judge Watkins Mabry Vaughan 












JUDGE WATKINS MABRY VAUGHN 


Alabama’s present Poll Tax law and other basic laws were 
embodied in the Constitution as prepared by the Constitutional 
Convention that met in Montgomery, in the Capitol, in 1901. 
This Convention was made up of leading citizens of the State, 
consisting of 155 members. On Tuesday, October 29, 1942, the 
survivors of that convention met in the Civic Room of the' Jef¬ 
ferson Davis Hotel, in Montgomery, for the sixth reunion after 
the adjournment of the Convention. They were addressed by 
several distinguished men, among them Judge Watkins M. 
Vaughan, one of the 23 survivors of the original convention. Mr. 
Frank Julian, Secretary of the Convention, had been made per¬ 
manent Secretary of the Survivors organization, of which Mr. 
John W. O’Neill, of Birmingham, was President at the time of 
the meeting in Montgomeiy, in 1942. The subject of Judge 
Vaughans address was: What should be the function of the 
States in our system of Government?” 

Watakms Mabry Vaughn was born at Summerville, in Dallas 
County, August 5, 1872, son of Paul Turner Vaughan, a native 
of Marengo County and his wife, Annie Elizabeth (Golson) 
Vaughan, the former a Confederate soldier. His grandparents 
were Dr. Samuel Watkins and Martha Williams (Turner) 
aughan, the former a physician and planter and of Rev. Lewis 
P. and Elizabeth (McGraw) Golson, who lived in Autauga 
County. He received his education in the public schools of Selma, 
and at the Vanderbilt University, in Nashville, Tenn., graduating 
m law at the University of Virginia, under the famous'Dr. Minor. 
He entered upon‘the practice m Selma, in 1895, and was ad¬ 
mitted to practice before the U. S. Supreme Court in 1897 He 
served in the Alabama Legislature in 1898-99 and was a member 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1901. He served as Probate 

of , Dallas County for 23 years and was author of 
Vaughan s Legal Forms”. 

In 1897, he married Miss Erin Lockhart Osburn and they 
were the parents of two sons, Willie Watkins Vaughan and Paul 
. Vaughan. Judge Vaughan , died in Selma, August 25, 1944. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE THE FUNCTION OF THE STATES IN 

OUR SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 

By JUDGE WATKINS M. VAUGHAN 

For many years after the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, statesmen were not agreed as to whether we were 
a confederation or a nation and much has been said on the sub¬ 
ject. However, whatever merit the contention once possessed 
was settled at Appomattox, and the argument ended there. While 
it is a settled question at this time that we are a nation, the ar¬ 
guments which lay at the foundation of the subject have much 
force in determining just what functions the States possess in our 
system of government as now constituted. The ideas of the orig¬ 
inal representatives of the States, as incorporated in the Consti¬ 
tution, and as expressed in the writings and speeches of so many 
of them at the time and later as the country grew and progess- 
ed, were founded upon a background of the sort of freedom, in¬ 
dependence and horizon which had existed during the period just 
preceding and for some years after the adoption of the Constitu¬ 
tion. With those ideas it was not possible to envisage the later 
changes in the mode of living and the vast developments caused 
by the growth of the country, transportation facilities, inventions 
and the means of acquiring technical knowledge and training. 

There is a tendency, which has been evident for some years, 
to convince the public that the Constitution is very elastic, and 
was ingeniously constructed with a view of taking care of the ex¬ 
panding nation and new ideas which might be developed by ad¬ 
ministrations, politicians, enthusiastics with pet ideas and what 
not. One school of thought advocates a strict adherence to the 
provisions of the Constitution and confining the activities of the 
Federal Government strictly within the actual confines of the 
powers given it under the terms of that instrument. Another 
school, which favors a strong central government at Washington 
construes the terms of the Constitution in the light of existing 
conditions; straining its terms to allow of such policies. 

It is not amiss to mention the fact that there have been en¬ 
croachments upon what seems the plain language of the Con- 
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stitution, from time to time, and as these encroachments increase, 
they become fixed construction which, though unlawful in the be¬ 
ginning, after a time became law by accepted useage. 

To appreciate thoroughly this thought one has only to study 
the developments in our Congress for the years past and the 
trend of the decisions of the United States Supreme Court. We 
shall endeavor to show that the Congress has arrogated to itself 
powers which it was never intended it should exercise, and has 
encroached upon the powers of the States until their powers 
have become greatly circumscribed. If the Constitution, as un¬ 
derstood by the people, is to be subjected to construction totally 
at varience with the generally accepted ideas, the public will, 
in time, wonder if there is a Constitution which will halt the on¬ 
ward march of destruction or only one which will serve the pur¬ 
poses of the party in power. That the public shall have confi¬ 
dence in its fundamental law, is of paramount consideration. 
To quote Vattel: 1 “The Constitution and laws of a state are 
the basis of the public tranquility; the frimest support of political 
authority and a security for the liberty of the citizens. But the 
Constitution is a vain phantom and the best laws are useless if 
they be not religiously observed.” 

As the country has grown and expanded in every way, cer¬ 
tain changes in policy have become inevitable. The Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans have shrunk into mere rivers, figuratively 
speaking. The distance from New York to London is narrowed 
by plane to hours instead of weeks or days. Great steel warships 
patrol the oceans with guns of unbelievable range and destruc¬ 
tive power. Submarines cruise ship lanes of all seas. The tele¬ 
graph, telephone and radio; all these and more have convinced 
all the people of the United States that the policy of complete 
isolationism enunciated by George Washington and echoed by 
other patriotic statesmen long afterwards, has no force in the 
light of the present time. His enunciation, in his farewell ad¬ 
dress, was the profound statement of policy approved by all 
when made; but inappropriate now. It is clear therefore, in the 


Mattel’s Law of Nations, p. 9, 
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light of history and invention, that certain policies of the Gov¬ 
ernment, which once were considered sound have had to be 
abandoned. As changed conditions took place Congress assum¬ 
ed additional powers. 

These vast changes in conditions, and consequent altera¬ 
tion of national policy, have contributed to the demand of the 
States that Congress should take all necessary steps to secure 
and protect the national safety. So then, to discuss what should 
be the function of the States in our system of Government, we 
shall have to keep well in mind the developments of the past, 
but at the same time never forget that the 10th amendment to 
our Constitution is still as positive law as it was when added to 
the Constitution. If it be regarded that all the great changes 
that have taken place, warrant the Federal Government in as¬ 
suming that in every instance it should assume full jurisdiction 
and begin enacting regularly laws, where will this assumed au¬ 
thority end? Where the Constitutional authority of the Congress 
is held to begin there ends, in most 6ases, the Constitutional au¬ 
thority of the States. 

Let us consider then, what authority the Congress originally 
possessed, according to the expressed opinions of the statesmen 
of great renown and of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Quoting Daniel Webster: “The Union itself is too full of benefit 
to be hazarded in propositions changing its original basis. I go 
f6r the Constitution as it is, and for the Union as it is.” Also: 
“The people then, sir, erected this Government. They gave it a 
Constitution and in that Constitution they have enumerated the 
powers which they bestow on it. They have made it a limited 
Government. They have restrained it to the exercise of such 
powers as are granted; and all others, they declare, are reserved 
to the States or to the people.” As to the effect of the exercise 
by Congress of doubtful powers, James Buchanon in his inaug¬ 
ural address said: “Whenever in our past history doubtful pow¬ 
ers have been exercised by Congress, these have never failed to 
produce injurious and unhappy consequences. Many such in¬ 
stances might be adduced if this were the proper occasion. 
Neither is it necessary for the public service to strain the lang- 
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uage of the Constitution, because all the great and useful pow¬ 
ers required for a successful administration and government, 
both in peace and in war, have been granted, either in express 
terms or by the plainest implication.” 

Again, in the case of Chisolm vs. Georgia (2 Dallas 419) 
the United States Supreme Court said: “Every State in the 
Union in every instance where its sovergnty has not been dele¬ 
gated to the United States is considered to be as completely sov¬ 
ereign as the United States are with respect to the powers sur¬ 
rendered; each State in the Union is sovereign as to powers re¬ 
served. It must necessarily be so, because the United States 
have no claim to any authority but such as the States have sur¬ 
rendered to them.” This opinion has never been reversed and 
is still authority. But the Congress has, from time to time, un¬ 
der the supposed power of the interstate commerce clause reach¬ 
ed out and by various laws taken hold on the theory that the 
power of Congress does not depend “upon the fortuitous cir¬ 
cumstance that the particular person conducting the intra state 
activities is or is not also engaged in interstate commerce.” 1 It is 
not conceivable that the framers of the Constitution meant that 
any such interpretation should have been placed upon the inter¬ 
state commerce clause. It is inconceivable that the framers of 
the Constitution considered that that clause could by any pos¬ 
sible system of reasoning be so construed as authorizing Congress 
to demand that the owner of a little “peckerwood” saw mill in 
the back woods, who does not own a stick of the wood he saws, 
charging so much a thousand feet sawed, should be required 
by Congress to pay his labor an amount fixed by Congress; or a 
watchman of a warehouse in which there happens to be stored 
a small quantity of goods which may be shipped out of the state. 
Had these matters been conceivable even in the wildest imagi- 
nation of the founders of the Constitution, that instrument which 
was adopted by the thinnest margin, would never have received 
the votes of the States which were scrupulously jealous of their 
authority and thought they had secured that authority complete- 


523. 


1 U. S. Wrightwood Dairy Co. (1942) Sup. Ct. Reporter, V. 62, p. 
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ly. Under the interpretation put upon the Commerce Clause 
of the Constitution by Congress and the United States Supreme 
Court, Congress could fix the price of coal, cotton, grain, and 
all the commodities which could and probably would be shipped 
interstate. It would be only a step further to control all prices 
and wages. 

It appears also, that the States are rapidly relinquishing 
their rights to Congress by demanding and receiving from the 
National Government money in the form of grants of one kind 
or another. The responsibility here rests to a large extent with 
the States. It is passing strange that the authorities of a state 
do not stop to consider that the state receives no money from 
the National treasury which was not placed there in large meas¬ 
ure by the citizens of the State. The spirit of local self-govern¬ 
ment which prevailed a few short years ago, is fast disappearing, 
due largely to the pressure of various organizations which are 
hell-bent on securing Federal aid at any cost to the prized doc¬ 
trine of States Rights, even to the point of a complete sacrifice 
of the doctrine. Politicians are not blameless in this matter; 
and apparently it has become a powerful, if not the chief, in¬ 
fluence in capturing and retaining office. The time has come 
when, by one Act or another, the treasury of the United States 
is taxed to the limit in disbursing funds through innumerable 
boards, commissions, bureaus and agencies, all of which create 
a powerful influence in favor of the political party dispensing 
the funds and the politicians whose influence brought about the 
so called benefits. 

It is altogether reasonable and to be expected that in the 
course of the great expansion of the country in population and 
enterprise, certain marked changes will perforce take place. But 
this need not be confined to the expansion of the functions of 
the Federal Government alone. It is incumbent upon the au¬ 
thorities of the States to keep step with the National stride. If 
the States fail in this and yield continuously to the Federal in¬ 
vasion of States rights and continue their appeals for Federal 
aid for every conceivable thing, it will eventually lead to the 
reduction of the powers reserved to a bare fraction of the powers 
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acknowledged to be reserved to the States, and the States will 
eventually become little more than naked subdivisions of the 
Federal Union. 

Changes are taking place rapidly, and a glance at the policies 
of the two great parties, as disclosed by their national platforms 
for a few years past, will disclose the rapid strides with which 
the States and the individual citizen are surrendering their in¬ 
dependence. This has reached such a point that Justice George 
Sutherland, in his address before the American Bar Association 
in 1917, expressed the following views: “Of course in the tre¬ 
mendous increase in the extent and complexity of our social, 
economic and political activities, alterations in the scope and 
additions to the extent of government operations become in¬ 
evitable and necessary. To this no thoughtful person objects, 
but unfortunately the governmental incursions into new terri¬ 
tory are being extended beyond the limits of necessity and even 
beyond the bounds of expediency into the domain of doubtful 
experiment.” If Justice Sutherland thought that Congress had 
exceeded the bounds of expediency and shot into the damain of 
doubtful experiment in 1917, he would have little doubt as to 
where we are headed in the light of legislation since that tim e 
I shall take the liberty of quoting him again because it appears 
that his gieat mind peered through the haze of perplexities 
spanning the 'time since then, and partly envisioned the state of 
affairs as they now exist. “Not only are the business activities 
of the country being investigated, supervised, directed and con¬ 
trolled in such a multitude of ways, that the banker, the mer¬ 
chant, and the men of industry generally are afloat upon a sea 
of uncertainty, where, if they succeed in avoiding the mines of 
dubious statutes by which they are surrounded, they are in dan¬ 
ger of being blown up by an administrative torpedo launched 
from one of the numerous submarine commissions by which the 
business waters are everywhere infested, but the government is 
invading and threatening to seriously invade the market place 
itself, not as a regulator, but as a participant and competitor. 

. . . . I believe in the most liberal construction of the national 
powers actually granted, but I also believe in the rigid exclusion 
of the National government from those powers which have been 
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actually reserved to the State.” I heartily endorse those senti¬ 
ments. 

It is not a difficult matter to outline what should he the 
functions of the States in our form of government; but since it 
is not a theory but a condition that confronts us, we can only 
view the subject in the light of the present, and the trend of 
legislation emanating from Washington, and the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, together with those theories 
acquiesced in which have by acquiescence , become law. Start¬ 
ing from that point as near as it can be discerned, I should say 
that one of the most serious problems confronting the States, is 
the lack of realization by its people that State's rights, or local 
self-government, are being lost by the acquiescence of a majority 
of the people, the willful relinquishment by others for Federal 
aid of one kind or another, and the disinclination of others to do 
anything about it. There should be an awakening and a de¬ 
termined effort to recover those rights, if possible, or at least to 
arrest the onward march. It is easy to say that the tenth amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution provides that all powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people, 
and feel perfectly safe against encroachments by Congress. This 
was once, in all probability, thought to be a pillar of security. 
But the idea was blasted by the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Andrews vs Andrews (188 U. S. 14) that “the de¬ 
termination of what powers are reserved and what delegated 
by the Constitution is not to be ascertained by a blind adherence 
to mere form, in disregard of substance of things.” The decision 
in the end rests with the Supreme Court and in all doubtful cases 
of constitutionality the doubt will be resolved in favor of the 
validity of the act. It should also be remembered that there is 
a broad field of activities which are now considered common¬ 
place but which at the time of the adoption of the Constitution 
were unthought of. Some of these might now come under the 
head of “implied powers” or they might reasonably be regarded 
as belonging solely to the States. Should they be regarded as 
concurrent, the States would have a right to legislate upon them, 
provided Congress had not already done so. Where Congress 
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has acted, the Act of Congress is the law. So, any Act of Con¬ 
gress as to subjects deemed concurrent, either forecloses any 
action by the States on the same subject or elso repeals any act 
which may have been passed by the State. So if the question of 
the proper function of the States at the present time is consider- 
ed the question only involves the exercise of powers of the State 
withm the realm of one’s own notion as to the maximum benefit 
tne State can be to its own people on the one hand, and the 
United States Government on the other. 


Education is paramount and is strictly a function of State 
government. Without an educated citizenry there can be neith- 
ei an intelligent, just, nor safe administration of the affairs of the 
State. The history of the world has so completely demonstrat¬ 
ed this that it is useless to elaborate on the subject. During the 
reconstruction period of the South, the affairs of most of the 
Southern States were completely in the hands of ignorant people. 
The chair of rhetoric at the University of Alabama was once 
held by a man who, when notified of his election by carpetbag 
lustees, replied in writing, “I accept the situation.” Corruption 
was rampant and the debt of the State of Alabama was in- 

ftfooo “ t ie years f°N°wing the close of the Civil War from 
$>a 8 o. 60 4 . to $38,381,967. at the end of the reconstruction per¬ 
iod. The same condition prevailed in all other Southern States . 1 

ie increase m the debt represented no commensurate improve¬ 
ments. Though education is regarded as the most important 
unction of the States, there is always danger that over zealous 
educators may become a powerful force in framing a national 
policy altogether undersirable. It is interesting to observe the 
various activities carried on by the Government and the States, 
m the name of education, requiring large outlays of public man- 


Georgia 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Mississippi 


At close of war 

Nominal 

$10,099,074 

20,105,606 

31,938,144 

Nominal 


After Reconstruction 

$50,137,500. 

50,540,206 

45.688.263. 
45,480,542. 

20.688.263. 


From Sou. States of Am. Union, by J. L. M. Curry 
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ey. If what is required from the Federal Government is out¬ 
weighed by the sacrifice of political principle, the loss will be 
irreparable in time. However, stripped of these objectionable 
features, education of its citizenry is the most important duty 

of a state. 

A corollary to education is law enforcement and a strong 
conscientious and independent judiciary. To have a prosperous 
and progressive State, there must be order and a respect for the 
rights of others in the enjoyment of life, liberty and property. 
So long as people feel that they may give vent to their passions 
in defiance of law, there is no fair security for life or property. 
Jury trials are generally the final arbiters of guilt or innocence, 
it is therefore of utmost importance that adequate laws be enact¬ 
ed for the selection of intelligent and fair minded jurors. Every 
community is supposed to possess eligibly men with intelligence, 
character and patriotism sufficient to guarantee a reasonable 
assurance of fairness and justice. 

An administration which will not interfere more than need 
be in the legitimate business affairs of its citizens is earnestly 
desired. Taxation is one of the legitimate functions of govern¬ 
ment, but the power to tax should not be used to oppress nor 
merely to accumulate a large surplus in the treasury. There are 
in every State what are known as tax experts. These experts are 

engaged in studying new sources of revenue to tap- 1 - 

not that new revenues are always necessary, but with the idea 
that what is taxable should be taxed. There is no limit to the 
demands of the people. Where their demands are reasonable 
and are within the scope of the duty of the State, they should 
be met if possible, without doing violence to the State’s budget 
or economy. There are now demands and new ways of spend¬ 
ing all the money that can be taxed out of the people and while 
the tax experts are busy finding new sources of revenue, other 
enthusiasts in other fields are more than keeping pace with new 
ideas of spending. It is, of course, necessary that as civilization 
advances the costs have to be paid and in ever increasing vol¬ 
ume —-but extravagance appears always a few jumps ahead. 

Taxes are seldom, if ever, reduced. It has been said that the 
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power to tax is the power to destroy. It might also be said that 

without reasonable taxation there can be no advancement much 
less prosperity. 

It would be impossible in a few words to catalogue com- 
p etely the principal functions of a State in our system of Gov¬ 
ernment as now constituted. In view of the mad rush to cen¬ 
tralize all government and power in Washington, it is the duty 
of each State to discourage by its legislation and in every wav 
possible the trend toward a parternalistic government with the 
seat of power in the National capital. Not at any time in the 
11S 01 y. r °^ United States have the businesses and even pri¬ 
vate affairs of the individuals been so regulated by laws, both 
tate and Federal, as now. Not in the memory of man have all 
private enterprises been so subjected to interference of Federal 
and State agents; never before have individuals been so “jacked 
up by little Federal agents appointed by some bureau in Wash¬ 
ington and sometimes actually subjected to humiliation by their 

CJlirtQm'fTr ■ J 


A State has great responsibilities, and if our ideas of gov- 
einment are being deliberately changed under our very eyes, 
and it such changes are becoming fixed policy, then, if not halted 
it will be only a short itme before most of the activities of State 
governments will be dictated from Washington and the power 
of individual enterprise, individual freedom and incentive, which 
have made the United States the greatest nation in the world, 
will cease to exist. . It is most important that a State should real¬ 
ize and with all its brains and power, to fight for the freedom 
we have enjoyed and expect to continue to enjoy,—the essence 
of which is the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1901 AND POLL 

TAXES 

By JUDGE WALTER B. JONES 

(Address before the Survivors of the 1901 Alabama Constitutional 
Convention, Montgomery, October 29, 1942, Jefferson Davis Hotel. Pub¬ 
lished in THE ALABAMA LAWYER, January 1943.) 

On this occasion of the reunion of the Surviving Members 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1901, I have been assigned 
the subject of “Alabama Poll Tax Laws” for a talk before this 
gathering. This is a timely topic for discussion at this particulai 
time inasmuch as pending legislation in Washington is aimed 
at the destruction not only of the provisions of our Constitution 
and laws and those of other states regulating the right of suf¬ 
frage, but, if the bill before Congress at this time becomes law 
and the Supreme Court of the United States should uphold that 
enactment as valid law, then another right has been taken from 
the states and a wide gap opened for the passage by Congress 
of a multitude of iniquitous laws heretofore held strictly for state 
legislation. For some years past there has been a growing tend¬ 
ency of Congress to impinge upon the rights of states on the gen¬ 
eral theory that the Constitution of the United States is flexible 
and can be stretched to take care of the growing country and 
the change in business and business methods-that the rail¬ 

roads and other means of travel and transportation have brought 
the various states so closely together that matters which were at 
one time strictly local are now national. To a certain extent this 
is true, but the question in my mind is whether big business 
should be required to operate within the Constitution or wheth¬ 
er the Constitution should be continually stretched to meet such 
situations until the Constitution has become a weapon to be used 
for or against the people of the country as expediency may dic¬ 
tate at any particular time, in the hands of any particular group. 
There has always been a group in Congress and throughout cer¬ 
tain sections of the country which has held that there is a law 
higher than the Constitution and when they have desired a, meas¬ 
ure and there was strong enough public sentiment among their 
group supporting this sentiment, they have not hesitated to ig- 
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nore the Constitution. When the constitutional objection is rais¬ 
ed the answer is “let the courts decide such questions.” If the 
courts" decisions are adverse to the contentions of such groups, 
they begin to find fault with the courts. This fault finding some¬ 
times even goes to the extent of veiled threats. In times past 
prominent speakers in a certain section of this country character¬ 
ized the American Constitution as “a covenant with hell and an 
agreement with the devil”. This was because the Constitution 
prohibited what they most desired to do. As it could not at that 
time be done by law, under the Constitution, they developed 
the slogan of “higher law than the Constitution” and decided 
to shoot it out. 

I am sorry to say that in my humble opinion these same sen¬ 
timents, though dormant most of the time, are present in the 
Congress and come out in the open when such legislation as the 
poll tax now before the Congress, is up for debate. 

It is my purpose to discuss this question from a legal stand 
point and as a text I shall take the 10th Amendment to the Unit¬ 
ed States Constitution which reads as follows: 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Con¬ 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
states respectively or to the people.” 

This provision is clear and pregnant with meaning of vast 
import, and as I proceed I would ask you to keep this provision 
well in mind for at is in the Bill of Rights and has been a part of 
the Constitution since the beginning of this government. 

If it is legal for Congress to pass any law regulating suff¬ 
rage in the states, then we will have to recognize their action as 
law. However, I contend that it is not legal and further I as¬ 
sert and charge that members of Congress who are supporting 
it know that it is not constitutional and that Congress has no 
constitutional right to pass any bill prescribing the qualification 
of voters, It is a well known fact, known to everyone that this 
poll tax bill is before Congress for political purposes, and the 
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entire agitation is an appeal for votes in those states of the North 
and West where Negro voters are numerous and they hold the 
balance of power as well as an expression of a certain vindictive¬ 
ness against the south,—which has not been dormant in Wash¬ 
ington lately. 

As a part of the background for this argument allow me to 
read just a few lines from a speech by Alexander Hamilton in 
the very beginning of the government when he percieved that 
there was strong evidence of demagogueism taking form in the 
new democracy. Here it is: 

“A dangerous ambition more often lurks behind the spacious 
mark of zeal for the rights of the people, than under the forbid¬ 
ding appearance of zeal for firmness and efficiency of govern¬ 
ment. History will teach us that the former has been found 
a much more certain road to the introduction of despotism than 
the latter; and that of those men who have overturned liberties 
of republics, the greater number have begun their career by 
paying obsequious court to the people; commencing demagogues 
and ending tyrants.” 

So, Mr. Chairman, I believe the facts will clearly bear me 
out that political purposes as well as a certain vindictiveness is 
behind this legislation and that those who vote for it violate 
their oath to support the Constitution; and, knowing the illeg¬ 
ality of the measure, they disregard the constitutional inhibition 
as completely and with as much complacency as did Emperor 
William when he termed solemn treaties as mere scraps of paper. 
The Emperors action created consternation throughout this 
country, but I submit that the scrapping of our Constitution as 
Congress is asked to do in this poll tax bill should create in this 
country far more consternation and genuine concern. 

As just a little more background for this so called poll tax 
bill, allow me to turn back the pages of history just a little to 
emphasize the fact that Congress has for many years arrogated 
to itself a certain idea that it should do what it desired to do, 
and get the results thereof, even if the Supreme Court of the 
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United States should later thwart their plans by m inif ying their 
action. I will call attention to one or two instances to illus¬ 
trate my statement. The Congress passed certain re-construc¬ 
tion laws immediately after the Civil War and ruled the South 
under those laws for many years, and yet the leader of the House 
of Representatives in Washington when asked as to their con¬ 
stitutionality, said that he would not stultify his intelligence by 
saying that such laws were constitutional. One other case only 
will I cite to illustrate my point though the books afford many 
reports of such instances if one chooses to investigate further. 
The case I now call to your attention is the law passed by Con¬ 
gress known as the Civil Rights Bill. This was one of the most 
iniquitous of laws and it was passed and remained on the statute 
books of this country for more than ten years. Let me read you 
a passage from Pendleton s LIFE OF ALEXANDER H. STEPPI- 
ENS who was United States Senator from Georgie at the time 
and one of the ablest men and profoundest lawyers who ever 
graced a seat in the Senate of the United States: 

“Alexander Stephens boldly championed the constitutional 
right of the state as against The aggressions of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. He ably opposed, on constitutional grounds, as an 
invasion of state jurisdiction, the ‘Civil Rights Bill,’ the object 
of which briefly stated was to force the whites of the South, on 
pain of heavy fine, not only to sit beside the blacks in public 
conveyances, in the theatres, in public schools, in churches, and 
to eat with them in hotels, but to lie beside them in cemeteries. 
Stephens pointed to the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the slaughter house cases affirming that the 14th 
Amendment did not transfer the security and protection of Civil 
Rights from the states to the Federal Government nor bring the 
domain of those rights within the jurisdiction of Congress, but 
that all the essential features of the original Federal system re¬ 
mained unchanged.” 

The law was passed, nevertheless, and was put into full op¬ 
eration until it was finally declared unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court in 1883. 
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The Congress was aware of its unconstitutionality, but it 

wanted the vindictive power-even though for only a few years. 

So they passed the bill. 


Knowning that unconstitutional laws would be so declared 
by the Supreme Court, they determined to enact some which 
would stick and to that end they proposed, and there were de¬ 
clared adopted, the 13th, and 15th Amendments, showing that 
they knew their acts were unconstitutional and that constitution¬ 
al amendments were necessary, if they were to have the power 
to do what they were doing, but ^hat process was too slow. The 
same argument prevails now in the discussion of the present 

poll tax measure-the process of amending the Constitution 

would be too slow thus nullifying the special reason for bring¬ 
ing up the bill at this very time. 


Now getting down to a discussion of the present question 
of constitutional rights of Congress to pass the poll tax bill be¬ 
fore it, let us examine the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States first and then some of the decisions of the Su¬ 
preme Court having application to the questions involved. I 
will read you, first, Section 2 of Article 1: 

* 

“The House of Representatives shall be composed of mem¬ 
bers chosen every second year by the people of the several 
states, and the electors in each state shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the state 
legislature.” 


And now I read you Article 17 which is an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States adopted May 31st, 1913: 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
senators from each state, elected by the people thereof, for six 
years; and each senator shall have one vote, The electors in 
each state shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the state legislatures,” 
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So you will see that Article 1, Section 2 was originally in 
the Constitution and was put there at a time when every state 
was very jealous of its own authority. There can be no argu¬ 
ment as to the meaning of that Article and that it was intended 
that the states should have entire control as to the qualifications 
for voters. With this in mind, in May 1913 when Article 17 was 
adopted as an amendment, one cannot escape the conclusion 
that the same interpretation should be put on the verbiage of 
article 17 as was placed on that of Section 2 of Article 1. ' 

The question of the right of states to fix and determine the 
qualification of voters has frequently been before the Supreme 
Court for determination and that Court ha;? uniformly declared 
that the states had the sole right to prescribe the qualifications 
of voters within the states, one such case being decided as late 
as 1941 and which was carried to the Supreme Court from Ten¬ 
nessee. Notwithstanding the plain language of the Supreme 
Court expressed so many times, the question persists, no doubt 
with the hope of some of the enemies of our system that the 
Supreme Court will sometime change its mind and follow the 
current mind of the politicians, overrule all former decisions to 
the contrary and take another step in increasing the authority 
of Congress at the expense of the states, thus making the power 
and authority of the states negligible—a tendency I have al¬ 
ready mentioned. 

But let us look at a few Supreme Court Decisions. I am 
going to quote extracts from them, but I have examined all the 
decisions which I shall quote from and assure you that the text 
in each case supports the extract I shall read. First let us look 

at the case of McPherson vs. Blacker, 146 U. S. I. The Court 
says: 


“While the right to vote comes from the state, the right of 
exemption from prohibited discrimination comes from the Unit¬ 
ed States.” 


This right of exemption from prohibited discrimination is 
found in the 15th Amendment which provides that the right to 
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vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or any 
state on account of race, color or previous condition of servitude. 
I now quote from a case which was decided by the Supreme 
Court of Oregon. I quote from this Court because I desire to 
show that the construction put upon this provision of die Con¬ 
stitution is general throughout the United States and not merely 
in the South. The case is Oregon-Wisconsin T. H. vs. Coos 
County, 71 Oregon 562;—142 Pacific Rep. 575. 

“The only restriction on the power of the states to regulate 
suffrage is in the 15th Amendment.” 

Now, I quote from the case of U. S. vs. Harris, 106 U. S. 629: 

“The amendment does not confer the right of suffrage on 
anyone, but merely invests the citizens of the United States with 
the constitutional right of exemption from discrimination in the 
enjoyment of the elective franchise on account of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude.' 

Probably the leading case is that of United States vs. Cruik- 
shank et al, and I quote just a fraction of the opinion of the 
Court: 

'Again in Minor vs. Hoppersett 21 Wall. 178, the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided that the Constitution of the 
United States has not conferred the right of suffrage upon any¬ 
one and that the United States have no voters of their own crea¬ 
tion in the states. The right to vote in the states comes from the 
states, but the right of exemption from political discrimination 
comes from the United States. The first has not been granted 
or secured by the Constitution of the United States; but the last 
has been.” 

See 92 U. S. 557 

And now I read you an extract from the opinion of the Unit¬ 
ed States Supreme Court in the case of Breedlove vs. Suttles, 
302 United States 277. This case was appealed from Georgia 
where a poll tax qualification of $1,50 was a prerequisite to the 
right to vote, and was decided in 1937: 
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The Constitution of the United States gives Congress no 
power to prescribe the qualifications of electors in the states. 

4 

To make a payment of a poll tax a prerequisite to voting 
is not to deny any privilege or immunity protected by the 14th 
Amendment. Privilege of voting is not derived from the United 
States but is conferred by the state, and save as restrained by the 
15th and 19th (women’s suffrage) Amendments and other pro¬ 
visions of the Federal Constitution the state may condidion suff¬ 
rage as it deems appropriate”. Quoting numerous authorities. 

At the risk of tiring you with citations to the decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court on the subject of this speech, 
I am going to cite one more case. This case was handed down 
in March 1941 by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the 6th Circuit and should be clear indication of the stand of 
the majority of the members of the Supreme Court at this time. 
This case was appealed from Tennessee where there was also a 
poll tax qualification for voting. It is the case of Pirtle v. Brown 
et al. 


The principal objection to it (poll tax qualification for vot- 
ing) was that suffrage was a right and not a privilege that could 
be taxed. Mr. Gibson referred to it as a right, such as the right 
to life, liberty, or property. This is not true. It is a political 
right which the people of a state may appropriately condition 
through its fundamental law or legislation in conformity there¬ 
with. But none of the protestations in their vigorous denuncia¬ 
tion of the provision, advanced the argument presented here, 
that the right to vote for a member of Congress stems out of 

Article 1 Section 2 of the Federal Constitution.But in any 

event we are not dealing with the question whether the pay¬ 
ment of the poll tax as a prerequisite for voting violates some 
material right. The inquiry is whether such provision denied 
any privilege or immunities protected by the Federal Constitu¬ 
tion. We have already seen that Article 1, Section 2 of the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States guarantees to the elector for mem¬ 
bers of Congress no other privilege than those accorded him 
by the state as an elector for the most numerous branch of the 
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state legislature. But appellant goes beyond this. He urges 
that the quoted provision o£ Article 4 of the Tennessee Consti¬ 
tution and Section 2027 of the Code violates the privileges and 
immunities 7 clause of the 14th Amendment to the Constitution; 
that his right to vote for a member of Congress is not taxable 
regardless of whether the amount is great or small. We need 
not labor the point. It has been conclusively decided against 
appellant in Breedlove vs. Suttles, 302 U. S. 283, where the 
Court said: 'To make payment of poll taxes a prerequisite of 
voting is not to deny any privilege or immunity protected by 
the 14th Amendment. The privilege of voting is not derived 
from the United States but is conferred by the state, and save 
as restrained by the 15th and 19th Amendments and other pro¬ 
visions of the Federal Constitution, the state may condition 
suffrage as it deems appropriate. 77 

See Fed. Rep. 118 (2 ed.) 218 Petition for Certoriai Oct. 
13th 1941 denied 62 Sup. Ct. Rep. 64; 314 U. S. 621. 

This opinion set at rest the contention of Congress that 
there was some difference, when it came to establishing the qual¬ 
ification of voters voting for state officers and Federal officers. 
But this fact seemed of little importance to them because they 
wanted what they wanted at once and for a purpose. 

It is not necessary for me to quote more authorities, which 
I could do, as those already quoted give you the unbroken stand 
of the United States Supreme Court on the subject. The au¬ 
thorities I have cited are available to everyone and particularly 
to members of the United States Congress. 

For the sake of argument, should this poll tax bill become 
the law by being upheld by the Supreme Court, let us see what 
effect it would have on the average Negro—for whose benefit 
it is claimed it is being urged in Congress. 

Prior to the adoption of the State Constitution of 1901 in 
Alabama, there was no poll tax qualification for voting but the 
payment of 1.50 a year poll tax, was compulsory and it was 
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collected, except that it was payable whether the person had 
any property or not. Should it become necessary to return to 
that system let’s see how it would affect the Negro. Take Dal¬ 
las County for instance, for it is representative of the average 
counties in the deep South. The Tax Assessor of Dallas County 
informs me that there are 9,000 property assessments on his 
books; that about one-half of them are assessments against the 
property of Negroes. This does not mean, of course, that Ne¬ 
groes own about one-half of the property-1 mean numerically. 

How would this work out under the old plan should we have to 
return to it? Whereas, the Negroes pay about $250.00 per year 
poll tax at this time according to reports of the Tax Collector, 
he would under the old system pay in Dallas County alone a 
minimum of $6,750.00. How would the Negro vote on that 
question were it submitted to him? I have no doubt the Negro 
population would prefer that the sympathies of these so called 
friends would be diverted in some other direction. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF PIKE COUNTY ALABAMA 

(Covering the period from 1821 to 1900) 

By MRS. MARGARET PACE FARMER 

(Margaret Pace Farmer is the wife of Curren Adams Farmer, of Troy, 
a member of the faculty of the State Teachers College there. She was born 
in Troy, October 28, 1912, the daughter of Matthew Downer and Sarah Sin¬ 
clair (Collier) Pace. She received her early education in Troy and re¬ 
ceived the B. S. degree at State Teachers College, August 1932. She has 
taught in the High School at Enterprise, Brundidge and the Elyton School 
in Birmingham. She is a member of the Troy Methodist Church and in 
addition to a series of articles on Pike County which have been published 
in the Troy Messenger, she has also presented through radio station W. T. 
V. F., a series of programs on Pike County history. She was married to 
Mr. Farmer at Troy, December 1, 1934 and they are the parents of three 
children, John, Hollinger and Julia.) 


Pike County, Alabama, was organized in 1821, four years 
after Alabama had become a territory and two years after it had 
been created a state. It will be seen that this happened in the 
early days of the state, when conditions were still very primi¬ 
tive here. Indeed in 1818, only three years before the organiza¬ 
tion of Pike County, Green Beachamp visited the section and 
reported that there were not one hundred white people in the 
whole country comprising the eight counties now of Houston, 
Covington, Crenshaw, Pike, Dale, Coffee, Geneva and Henry. 
Pike County was named in honor of Zebulon Montgomery Pike 
. of the United States army. 

Pike County was carved from part of Montgomery and part 
of Henry County, these two counties to then having covered 
the entire Southeast Alabama, and the new county thus created 
covered no less than eleven hundred square miles. From her 
bosom there came the material that entered in part into the 
creation of the counties of Barbour, Bullock and Crenshaw until 
the extent of her territory was reduced to about 674 square 
miles. Upon the organization of the county, its seat was located 
at Louisville, now belonging to Barbour County. Later the 
county seat was moved to Monticello, The town of Monticello 
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was incorporated by an act of the Legislature, January 7, 1835. 
It had been selected as the seat of justice in 1827, and the court 
house built in 1828. 

After Louisiana had been purchased, the Southwest became 
the Eldorado to the venturesome spirits of the older states and 
the stream of emigration began to swell toward the new coun¬ 
try. Many emigrants on their way to the Southwest in passing 
through Alabama, were attracted by its great prairies. And the 
rich soil they saw offered them sufficient promise to stop any 
further search in the country that lay beyond. Most of the set¬ 
tlers of Pike County came from North Carolina, and were with 
few exceptions of Scotch Irish origin. 

The labor of subduing a wilderness is one that tests the 
strongest and the best elements in human nature. Life was full 
of hardships and it demanded the deprivation of nearly every 
comfort. Primitive forests had to be exterminated, new lands 
were to be broken, and produce had to be hauled for long dis¬ 
tances over new and stumpy roads to far off markets. The toil 
was incessant and the reward was modest indeed. Pike County 
was essentially a white man’s county. Before the Civil War it 
belonged to the poorest section of Alabama; slaves were few 
and the largest portion of the labor was performed by white 
people. The dwelling places that the people occupied were 
primitive indeed, containing only such furniture as was ab¬ 
solutely needed, most of which was home made. The only piece 
of furniture that was bought was the bedstead and its adorn¬ 
ment with quilts became the pride of the family. 

And while the men labored in the fields, their wives at 
home worked at the spinning wheel and the loom and fashion¬ 
ed the garments for themselves and their families. And the 
lives of their families they sweetened gradually embellishing 
their poor homes. Their bare walls they would paper with pic¬ 
tures that every now and then they would come across. They 
would plant their yards with magnolias, with jasmine bushes 
and honey suckle; and with the grace of their feminine touch, 
they added fragrance and beauty to the exuberance of nature 
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which surrounded them. But labor was not without its reward. 
The inhabitants were frugal, and though wealth was not widely 
accumulated, the people were self sustaining and in some in¬ 
stances they saved money. 

The first court house for Pike County was built in Monti- 
cello in 1828. At this time travel was slow and difficult. There 
were no railroads and few roads in the county. People traveled 
on horseback or in large covered wagons. Only a few settle¬ 
ments were dotted here and there over the county. Monticello 
was a Federal Post Office as early as 1832 and three separate 
post roads served it. 

Court session was a time of great gathering at Monticello. 
If a man had to attend court, it was necessary for him to take his 
family along as bands of marauding Indians had been known 
to swoop down on an unprotected home and brutally murder 
an entire family. Sometimes a man and his wife would ride the 

same horse—the wife riding behind the husband-on the 

journey to court. 

Mrs. Ann Love, a poor but very pious woman, kept the 
inn at Monticello. During court session her inn was lively with 
the women from all parts of the county. It was a time of gossip, 
knitting, and quiltings—-a great social time that was looked 
forward to with much pleasure by these women, for at home 
the nearest neighbor was perhaps five miles away. When court 
was over, Monticello and the inn were practically deserted 
places. Perhaps once in six months a traveler on horseback 
would pass that way and stop for the night or a meal. 

While the county seat was at Monticello, the battle of 
Hobdy s Bridge between the whites and the Indians occurred 
in February, 1836. The Seminole War had been concluded, but 
the Creek Indians then had a reservation in the County of Ma¬ 
con and the County of Lee, and others, and they were supposed 
to be comtemplating escaping and joining the Seminoles in 
Florida. Several bloody conflicts had occurred between the 
whites and the Indians, and so when in February, 1836, a body 
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of seventy-five warriors, well painted and armed, were discovered 
coming down Pea River, the whites became alarmed and col¬ 
lected what force they could. Captain Jack Cooper of Louisville, 
Alabama, was the Commander of these collected white men, 
consisting of about one hundred fifty, who camped near the resi¬ 
dence of Harrell Hobdy, a well known point near Hobdy’s Bridge. 

On the evening before the battle, the Indians were located 
on the opposite side of the river just above where Pea Creek runs 
into Pea River. They had their women and families with them 
and made their fires, and the smoke could be seen rising through 
the trees. They did not conceal their presence. The battle oc- 
cuned the next morning, the whites dividing their forces and 
attacking the Indians on several sides. A good many Indians were 
killed, but Harrell Hobdy was the only white man wounded. The 
Indians finally escaped and went on down Pea River, and were 

later destroyed in another battle down that river by some other 
white forces. 

Another battle occurred on March 10, 1836, between another 
force of Indians and the whites, which should not be confused 
with the first battle. This is called the Battle of Pea River. The 
leader of the Indians in that battle was a noted warrior by the 
name of Enotichopka. The whites from Pike County again started 
from near Hobdy’s Bridge. The militia from Pike County was 
Jeff Burford s Company. The battle occurred two miles above 
where Pea Creek runs into Pea River. There were two hundred 
fifty whites engaged in all. The Indians were ahnost completely 
annihilated. A considerable number of them were taken prisoners, 
but the remainder, men, women, and children were cruelly slain. 
Some of the Indian prisioners were made slaves. 

After this, what is now known as the County of Pike, was 
rapidly settled. A few communities had been settled in 1825. A 
larger number, perhaps fifteen or twenty, bought land from the 
government in 1827, when Monticello was established. But the 
great immigration into Pike really occurred in 1835 and 1836. 
Again in 1855 another great number of people came into this 
country. There was no more trouble with the Indians as by the 
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treaty of 1832, the Indians ceded their territory to the United 
States and subsequently all the Creek Indians were removed to 
Arkansas. Some of the Indians managed to escape to Florida 
and joined the Seminoles in the gloomy expanse of the Ever- 


glades. 


Monticello being located far to one side of the county made 
it very inconvenient for some of the people living so far away to 
reach easily—and the journey had its dangers. It was decided to 
find a place more centrally located. A committee was selected to 
look the county over and choose a better site. Thus it happens 
that Deer Stand Hill (where Troy now stands) was visited. 


The Deer Stand Hill, as the name implies, was simply a hill 
covered with beautiful oaks and tall wild oats. In the vicinity 
were low flat places covered with cane brakes, where deer were 
found. Hunters would chase the deer from the brakes and they 
would seek shelter in the tall oats on the hill. Thus the hill was 
called deer stand. The hill was traversed from north to south by 
an Indian trail which was used by the Indians in going to their 
hunting grounds in Tennessee. It crossed very few water courses 
and constituted the great divide or water parting in Pike County. 

At this time the trail was used by the white people as a road. 
Later it became of greater historical importance. Andrew Jackson 
used it in his march from Pensacola to Tennessee. He is supposed 
to have blazed three notches on the trees at intervals to guide 
his men. By this mark the Indian trail became known as the 
Three Notch Road. And was later designated in the town as 
North Three Notch Street and South Three Notch Street. 


Messrs, John Hanchey and John Coskrey owned the Deer 
Stand Hill and were exceedingly anxious to have the new county 
seat located on their property. But they had a competitor. A man 
(name unknown) who owned some land two miles southeast of 
the Deer Stand Hill was anxious to sell his property to the com¬ 
missioners. While he was showing his property to the commis¬ 
sioners, Messrs. Hanchey and Coskrey got busy and decided to 
make the commissioners a better offer. Their plan was to give 
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the county a deed to about thirty acres of their land on Deer 
Stand Hill, each giving about fifteen acres. The commissioners 
decided to accept this splendid proposition and when court con¬ 
vened it was decided to move the county seat from Monticello 
to the Deer Stan Hill. This decision was rendered in 1838 but it 
was two years later before the new court house was begun. 

Much work had to be done in preparing the new site. The 
Deer Stand Hill was cleared of its beautiful oaks and wild oats. 
A square - one hundred sixty yards on each side - was laid off 
The new courthouse was to be placed in the center of the square. 
No other buildings were allowed to be placed inside this square. 

The old courthouse at Monticello was sold at public auction. 
Mrs. Loves customers furnished the money for her to buy it 
with. She bought the public square and house for $250. The 
house was then torn down and moved to Deer Stand Hill where 
it was rebuilt as an inn in 1840. This inn occupied the place 
where the Carroll Building now stands on the corner of Church 
Stieet and Oak Street. However, before the inn could be built 
court convened and Mrs. Love had some rough pole shanties 
constructed in order to be able to accomodate her boarders. The 
kitchen was out under a large arbor and they cooked camp 
fashion. Court was held in one of the little stores which had 
been rolled up in place on the west side of the square. 

South of Deer Stand Hill on the Three Notch Road were 
three little stores. They were very small and were built of pine 
poles. They were owned by john Hanchey, John Coskrey, and 
Nathan Soles. The place was- called Centerville. About once 
each year these men made the journey in covered wagons to 
Pensacola for their supplies. When work was begun on the new 
town on Deer Stand Hill these men put their stores on rollers 
and in this way rolled them up to the west side of the square. 
The entiie east side of the square was reserved for lawyer’s 
offices. It was not until 1839 that the first court house, a wood¬ 
en structure was built on Deer Stand Hill by Nubel A, Moore. 
In 1841 Nathan Soles built a hotel on the south side of the square 

where the First Farmers and Merchants National Bank now 
stands. 
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One of the first buildings to be constructed in the new town 
was a jail. There were some very desperate characters that made 
this building necessary. It was built on what is now Walnut 
Street at the place where the Catholic Church stands. It was 
stoutly constructed having double walls of logs placed hori¬ 
zontally and poles dropped vertically between the two horizon¬ 
tal layers of logs. This was done to prevent the prisoners from 
sawing out. Mrs. Love visited the prisoners and conducted 
prayer services for them regularly. Her son, Andrew Pickens 
Love, was the first jailor. 

Two hotels, one store, one grocery, one saloon, one black¬ 
smith shop, a post office and a jail was all of Troy from 1839 to 
1844. The post office in the earliest days was run by the mer¬ 
chants in the stores in turn. There was no pay in it and very 
little mail. Indeed the mail could be handled in a hat. Postage 
was 6 1/4 to 25 cents, according to the distance. Up to this 
time the nearest railroad had not reached Montgomery. The 
post rider came about once a month. An Act of Congress, 1842, 
established Troy as a federal post office and at least two post 
roads served it at that time. The post roads are designated in 
federal records as follows: (1) from Montgomery to Troy in 
Pike County and from thence to Dixon precinct and Scroggins 
Mill to the court house of Dale County; (2) from Tuskegee via 
Valerda, Union Springs, Aberfoil to Troy in Pike County. The 
post office in Troy occupied at least two locations on North 
Three Notch Street prior to 1900, having been at one time on 
the ground floor of the Masonic Building on the comer of Wal¬ 
nut Street and North Three Notch Street. 

The Masonic Lodge is one of the w oldest organizations in 
Troy. The lodge was organized in 1841 and a hall erected in 
1843. 

As the town began to grow the people decided that a more 
dignified name was needed. Legend says that the name Zebu- 
Ion was considered, but it was not chosen because no one could 
make a capital Z. A man from Troy, N. Y,, is said to have sug¬ 
gested the name of his home town, This name was chosen be- 
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cause it was easy to spell and easy to write, Thus it was that 
Deer Stand Hill became Troy about 1839 or 1840. 

Streets were laid off and residences begun. These streets 
were North Three Notch Street, South Three Notch Street, one 
branching off of South Three Notch Street and leading to Mont¬ 
gomery (Montgomery Street), and one leading to Orion (Orion 
Street). About 1845 business increased somewhat. James 
Murphree arrived from Tennessee and opened a store of gen¬ 
eral merchandise. Being a fine business man, full of energy 
and enterprise, he stimulated others and in a few years Troy 
could boast of several new business houses. From this time 
until the sixties, Troy's growth was slow but steady. During 
the trying days of the sixties, Pike furnished her quota of brave 
men. 


Pike County was fortunate not to have felt the blighting 
effects of the Civil War, nor the subsequent evils of the recon¬ 
struction period as they were endured elsewhere in the state 
and in the south. Before the war Pike was not one of the great 
slave owning counties, nor was its territory during the war with¬ 
in the zone of the theater of the destructive activity of the con¬ 
flict. The changes brought about by the Civil War, compara¬ 
tively speaking, had but little effect on Pike County. 

The first momentous uplift to the life of the early villagers 
came in 1870 with the extending of the Mobile and Girard Rail¬ 
road, now the Central of Georgia, from Columbus, Georgia, to 
Troy, making Troy the center of trade for several counties. At 
the time of the* completion ef the railroad, Troy's population 
numbered only five hundred. 

In 1889 came the second great impetus to Troy in the build¬ 
ing of another railroad, the Alabama Midland, now the Atlantic 
Coast Line, an enterprise of some of Troy's far-sighted citizens, 
with the late O. C. Wiley the first president of the road. Thus 
was Troy removed entirely from the fastness of its hills, 

A brick court house was erected on the square in 1888 and 
later in 1898 additions and improvements were made. The old 
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wooden court house was bought by Messrs. Frank and Joe Min- 
chener and torn down and rebuilt as an “opera house” on the 
corner of Walnut Street and Market Street, where it remained 
for a number of years and served as a center of entertainment 
for the town. A newspaper of 1891 tells of the collapse of Fol- 
mar s opera house which killed Misses Annie Foster and Fannie 
Lou Starke. The opera house was repaired after this tragedy 
and was used for many more years. 

BANKS 

Jonathan A. Butterfield established the first bank in Troy 
in 1877; succeeded by Pike County Bank, in 1878, with E. B. 
Wilkerson, president; in 1882 it became the property of Fox and 
J. C. Henderson, and the name was changed to Farmers and 
Merchants Bank with Fox Henderson, president, and J. C. Hen¬ 
derson, vice-president, and L. M. Bashinsky, cashier. 

W. B. Folmar and Sons Bank (first called People’s Bank) 
was established in 1895 with W. B. Folmar, president. 

The First National Bank was established in 1900 with J. S. 
Carroll, president. 

INDUSTRIES 

In 1870.. Troy could boast of but half a dozen stores. By 
1900, on every side of Court Square and extending beyond, with 
the court house still in the center, as originally designed and 
decreed by the civic authorities, many dozen store houses of 
brick and stone replaced the sparse frame buildings of olden 
days. One notable feature of the town was the great number 
of saloons, one on practically every corner" 

A few of the business establishments begun late in the 19th 
century follow: 

T. K. Brantley & Sons (hardware) 1868 

Douglas Jewelers 1871 

The Gellerstedt Tailoring Co. 1874 
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Henderson-Black Co, (wholesale dry goods) 1879 
F. S. Wood (furniture & undertaker) 1881 

Troy Grocery Co. (wholesale) 1888 

Rosenberg Bros, (drygoods) 1893 

Sam A. Williams (druggist) 1893 

M. S. Ross & Sons (dry goods) 1898 


Prior to 1900 Troy had both a shoe factory and a knitting 
mill. Both of these concerns were fairly short-lived. The knit¬ 
ting mill had been housed in a large two-story brick building 
on the corner of Oak Street and Academy Street. After the 
knitting mill closed, Dr. J. M. Collier, physician, bought this 
building and operated a wholesale drug business there. Other 
industries noted at this period in Troy were ice works, bottling 
vaults, cotton compress, and fertilizer factory. 

NEWSPAPERS 

The Troy Messenger (daily) was established in 1866 and 
is one of the oldest successful newspapers of the state. The first 
newspaper published in Pike County was published in Troy by 
James M. Norment in 1851 and was called the Palladium. A 
paper published in 1875 by Frank Baltzell was called The En¬ 
quirer. 


SCHOOLS 

A boarding school was taught at Orion where the people 
of Troy and vicinity sent their children to be educated. Orion 
in the earlier days was a center of wealth, aristocracy, and learn¬ 
ing in Pike County. The old colonial homes in Orion were de¬ 
signed by the planters and built by the slaves. One of the most 
beautiful of these homes was that of Solomon Siler, the impres¬ 
sive circular staircase having been imported from Europe. 

Isaac N. Nall donated forty acres of land and Solomon Sil¬ 
er advanced three thousand dollars for the building of a school 
house for the youth of Orion and the surrounding communities. 
Orion Institute was created by an Act of the Legislature of Ala- 
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bama on February 10, 1846 — the first incorporated school in 
the county. The Orion Institute was a large two-story building 
with four stately columns. There were twenty five large win¬ 
dows with green shutters. Eight spacious fireplaces were used 
to heat the building. 

Early deeds show that the land in Orion was laid off in 
blocks and lots, embracing the present village, and thus the 
present highway was designated as Broad Street. The deeds 
further shpw that the lots were sold with the requirement that 
not less than a thousand dollars should be expended by the 
owner for improvement on each lot. It was also the plan that 
a certain amount was to be paid by each property owner into 
a school building fund. Solomon Siler gave the bells for the 
school and the Baptist Church in Orion. These bells were cast 
in England and cost $100.00 each, Orion enjoyed the great ad¬ 
vantage of being connected with Montgomery by a plank road 
— made of planks covering wooden stringers or sills. Orion 
piospered until the railroad came to Tiny. Then Orion began 
to wither and Troy began to grow. 

Education in Troy began with a school taught by John Carr 
in 1839 or 1840. Duncan Maloy taught the second school, and 
James Key the third. Then followed Alfred Boyd, H. A. Gaston, 
and John R. Goldthwaite, who taught through the forties and 
into the fifties. There is no record of any school in the sixties, 
doubtless due to the confusion and demoralization of the war 
period. 

In 1852, on Academy Street, school was taught in a little 
wooden building by Mr. R. W. Priest. This school was known 
as the City Academy and was located just east of the present 
location of the Community Club House, An editorial in the 
Troy Messenger of August 10, 1871, calls attention to the open¬ 
ing of the Troy Female College with a faculty of six members. 
By 1876, several schools are mentioned. There was a Troy High 
School, the Baptist High School, the City Academy. In 1877 
Professor J. W, Wright arrived to take charge of the Methodist 
High School. ( J, W. Wright was the father of E. M. Wright, later 
on the faculty of the Troy State Teachers College.) 
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The old academy type school had many elements of educa¬ 
tional value and produced many great teachers. Troy had one 
such teacher who stood apart-Professor Simeon J. Doster who 
taught in Troy prior to the Civil War and again in 1879-84. Pro¬ 
fessor Doster usually began the day’s work at 8 o’clock in the 
morning and taught until 4:30 in the afternoon. The course of 
study langed from the A. B. C. s taught in the blue-backed speller 
to Virgil and Horace in Latin; geometry, trigonometry, algebra, 
in mathematics; Zenophen and Homer in Greek; with a plentiful 
interspersing of physics, geography, and reading between. (Si¬ 
meon J. Doster was the father of James J. Doster later connected 
with the University of Alabama.) 

A very interesting item in The Troy Inquirer for July, 1877, 
states that school mania has attacked the negroes in the city. 
Many ladies have had to teach their servants or lose them.” John 
Wiley, a well known negro, taught the first negro school in Troy 
in 1866. A white man by the name of Eubanks taught amon<? the 
negroes in Troy in 1872 and 1873. & 

In the fall of 1855, Mr. J. L. Stephenson, a merchant and 
county superintendent of education, failed in business and re¬ 
signed the superintendency. This threw the schools into con¬ 
fusion until February 15, 1886, when Mr. A. Haley was appointed 
to succeed Mr. Stephenson. Mr. Plaley began immediately to plan 
a i eduction of the number of schools. There were fourteen 
schools in Troy at the time. The white schools selected for sur¬ 
vival were the Troy Male High School and the Troy Female 
oeminaiy, and the negro schools selected were the one taught in 
the old church in the Baptist Bottom” and the one taught by 
Hattie Davenport, wife of Virgil, the barber. This was one of the 
first actual consolidations of schools in Alabama. 

As an indication of the interest the. people of Troy had in 
education during the period 1880-85, the total enrollment in the 
various schools in any city probably did not exceed in any year 

150 pupils, although at this time Troy was a city of more than 
3,000 people. 
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In 1887 strong educational centers had been built up at 
strategic points throughout the county-at Brundidge, Hender¬ 
son, Spring Hill, Orion, and China Grove. Smaller, yet important, 
schools were at Goshen, Briar Hill, Josie, and Little Oak. 

The year of 1887 marks an era in Troy s educational history. 
Largely through the effort of Charles Henderson, then the mayor 
of Troy and later the governor of Alabama, the Legislature ap¬ 
propriated $3,000.00 annually toward the maintenance of a Nor¬ 
mal School in Troy for the training of teachers. This grant was 
made on the condition that the city would furnish and equip a 
suitable building for the school. Mr. S. J. McLeod of Orion was a 
member of the Alabama Legislature of 1886-87. It was he who 
introduced the bill which created the Troy Normal School, now 
Troy State Teachers College. 

The city purchased a lot from William Murphree as a site 
for the new Normal School. This lot stood facing the length of 
College Street, being the east terminal of College Street. On May 
26th the contract was let for the building. This building was a 
rather rough, but very substantial, two-story brick building with 
eight class rooms. The corner stone was laid on August 24, 1887, 
with appropriate ceremonies, the Masons taking the leading part. 
They were assisted by the Try Brass Band, the Oates Rifles, and 
twelve little girls who deposited various souvenirs in the corner¬ 
stone vault. The School opened in 1887 in temporary quarters 
with a faculty of twelve members. Joseph M. Dill served as presi¬ 
dent of the institution in 1887. Edwin Ruthven Elridge served in 
1888-1899. E. M. Shackelford was made president in 1899 and 
served the school long and well. In 1893 the name of the school 
was changed to “State Normal College” and the school was au¬ 
thorized to grant degrees. In 1895 the appropriation was in¬ 
creased to $5,000.00 annually. 

Churches 

There were three churches in Orion in the early days — 
Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian. Mr. McKee, a Presbyterian 
minister, organized the Presbyterian Church. The membership 
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of this church was moved to Troy in 1890, and the building was 
moved to China Grove. About 1858 the Methodist Church was 
organized in Orion. The building was made from a store building 
which formberly belonged to Angus McLeod, and was just across 
the road from the school building. Mr. Lloyd Williams built the 
Methodist Church building in Orion and a Frenchman was hired 
to paint it. Fellowship Baptist Church was organized January 
25, 1828, with a membership of three white men, three white 
women, and one negro woman. A Baptist Church building was 
erected in 1830; it was built of logs and had an open fire place. 
In 1840, this church split over missions. The Missionary Baptist 
building was built in 1842 at a cost of $550.00, and a larger 
church was completed in 1858 at a cost of $1,250.00. The whites 
of the three churches shared membership and burial grounds 
with the slaves. The first church for negroes was built in 1870. 

The oldest Methodist Church in Pike County is the old “Wil¬ 
liams Church” of Brundidge. Brundidge church history is. in¬ 
teresting, many of the pioneer churches being constituted nearby 
such as Antioch, Baptist Rest, Mt. Zion, Paran, Old Salem Bap¬ 
tist, which have been conspicious in the past religious history of 
this section. First Presbyterian Church in Pike County known as 
Philadelphia Church was established in 1837 and was situated 
one mile north of Brundidge. 

Mrs. Ann Love wrote to the Methodist conference in South 
Carolina to send a preacher to Troy. She also gave the land and 
$350.00 cash for the building of the first Methodist Church. This 
church was organized in 1843 and was located on Church Street. 
Later it was moved to the corner of Church Street and Brundidge 

Street; and still later to the corner of Walnut Street and North 
Three Notch Street. 

A Primitive Baptist Church was organized near the present 
site of Troy in 1831 at the home of Lewis Pugh. In 1835 a church 
was built where Beulah Church stands on the South Three Notch 
Road. A cemetery was laid off nearby. Ann Love lies buried in 
this cemetery, the only one in existence at the time of her death. 
In 1836, Mr, Pugh and his family went to trade with the Indians 
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near Chattahoochee Shoals and he and his entire family were 
brutally massacred by them. 

The first Baptist Church (Missionary) was on South Three 
Notch Street. It was built in 1850. Later this church was moved 
to the north side of College Street; and in 1888 it was moved 
directly across the street to the corner of College Street and 
Cherry Street. The Second Baptist Church, latei dissolved, was 
organized in 1878 and was located on the corner of East Walnut 
Street and North Brundidge Street. 

There was no Presbyterian Church in Troy until 1871 and 
no Episcopal Church until 1876. An Episcopal Church building 
was dedicated in 1880. 

It would not be practicable to try to list the beginnings of 
all the churches throughout the county. It is presumed that their 
development parallels the history of the churches in the com¬ 
munities listed. Before the building of the churches in the county, 
the court house on Deer Stand Hill was used by all denomina¬ 
tions for church services. Preachers were rare and when travelling 
through here made appointments one year ahead. 

Illustrious Citizens 


Before the Civil War Pike County produced no personality 
to take rank with the leading men of Alabama. Conditions in Pike 
County were not as favorable for the production of great men 
as were those in some of the other parts of Alabama. Before the 
Civil War Alabama had become one of the richest, if not the 
richest, state in the South. The immense wealth that was ac¬ 
cumulated mainly was produced over a small portion of the state 
in the rich bottom lands of the black belt. Out of this opulence 
there grew a society of leisure, of culture, of refinement, and of 
high intellectual training. The soil in Pike County was poor, and 
its cultivation demanded constant attention, and as it was not 
a great slave county, the hard labor was performed by its white 
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It should not be imagined, however, that Pike County was 
without its men of culture and refinement. A man of broad scho¬ 
larship was A. N. Worthy and what was not unusual at that per¬ 
iod, he was a member of all the great professions, being a lawyer, 
physician, editor, and minister of the gospel. Prominent also was 
Eli Henderson who was the founder of the noted Henderson 
family in Pike County; of his son Jeremiah Henderson, the great 
merchant and of his successful career we shall speak separately. 
As also we shall speak of Joel D. Murphree, prominent from the 
day he became a citizen of Pike County. Nor is the life of Urban 
Jones that meant so much to Pike County to pass unnoticed. 

Nor was there a lack of instances that farming as an occupa¬ 
tion was a successful one, for a large number of farmers accumu¬ 
lated considerable property. One notable example was that of 
Solomon Siler, who came to Pike County as a poor man, and in 
the course of time became its richest citizen. He owned as part 
of his great wealth several large and valuable plantations and in 
the neighborhood of three hundred slaves. It is said that Solo¬ 
mon Siler owned so many slaves that he did not know them when 
he met them in the road. He auctioned ninety slaves one day on 
the old slave block in Montgomery. 

Ann Love 


Mrs. Ann Love (familiarly known as Granny Love) and her 
family are entitled to special mention, being the first family that 
settled in Troy. 'Her name has been mentioned frequently in this 
history. She was in the hotel business from 1839 until her death 
at the age of 77 years. Perhaps no stronger character has been 
produced in Pike County than Granny Love—known and loved 
and respected by all. Her religious and moral influence had much 
to do in moulding the thought and trend of pioneer times and 
establishing a good foundation upon which has been builded the 
county of Pike. Her family consisted of herself, four daughters, 
and two sons. Her sons were Andrew Pickens Love and William 
M. Love. Her daughters maried respectively Peter J. Coleman, 
Ira Hobdy, David Hudson, and James Key. 
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Hon. U. L. Jones 

LT. L. Jones was bom in South Carolina. His parents moved 
into Alabama about the years 1836-1837 and settled near Orion in 
Pike County. When U. L. Jones attained the years of maturity he 
studied law, and after being admitted to the bar, he practiced 
his profession for several years. On the 16th of December 1847 
he married Elizabeth F. Murphree, sister of Joel D. Murphree. 
He settled in Troy and continued to live here until his death on 
September 26th 1884. 

About 1850 U. L. Jones and Joel D. Murphree formed a 
partnership to merchandise and they remained in business to¬ 
gether until about 1862. They did not dissolve partnership, how¬ 
ever, until after the close of the Civil War. They had made money 
up to the commencement of the war in 1861, but had lost nearly 
everything by the time the war closed. Before and after the war 
Mr. Jones was a director of‘the Mobile & Girard Railroad that 
was being boilt from Girard, Alabama, via Union Springs south¬ 
ward along the west side of the Conecuh River, the objective 
point being Mobile, Alabama. 

When the war was commenced the railroad was completed 
to nine miles south of Union Springs, grading had been finished 
as far as Faulk’s Bridge in Pike County. Upon the outbreak of 
war work stopped and was not resumed until the hostilities had 
ceased and peace was restored. At this time nearly all that Mr. 
Jones possessed was invested in real estate in Troy. Mr. Jones was 
a director of the Mobile & Girard Railroad and very popular with 
the president and the other directors. At this juncture Mr. Jones 
determined to use his influence to have' the railroad to deflect 
the original survey and come to Troy. The railroad authorities 
were not favorable to this plan, contending that it was impracti- 
cable, because of the altitude of Troy, it being about 130 feet 
higher than the point of deflection. Mr. Jones persisted, contend¬ 
ing that a suitable route could be found. Being very anxious 
to please Mr. Jones, the president, Mr. Wadley proposed that 
Mr. Jones purchase a tract of land on the west side of the Cone¬ 
cuh River and he would build the railroad to that land. Mr. Jones 
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replied that he had friends in Troy that he wished to save as all 
they had was invested in Troy real estate. The proposition then 
was nn.de by the railroad authorities that Troy procure the ser¬ 
vices of a competent surveyor, and if a practical route could be 
found, the road should be built to Troy, provided, however, that 
Troy pay for the cost of the difference in the cost of construction. 
The surveyor showed the difference in the cost of construction 
if the road be built to Troy would be $65,000.00. 

In order to meet this difference bonds for the City of Troy 
for $65,000.00 were issued, of which Troy people were able to 
take $18,000.00, and Mr. Jones was requested by the citizens of 
Troy to place the remainder of the bonds. He made many efforts 
but was unsuccessful until the Hon. Homer Blackman of Union 
Springs joined in partnership with U. L Jones and Joel D. Mur- 
pluee of Troy to undertake to complete the work. The citizens of 
Troy agreeing in a meeting held soon after, to stand by Black¬ 
man, Jones and Murphree if they undertook to complete the work. 
The contract was sublet and the work of completion was begun. 
In the meantime Joel D. Murphree upon consent of the parties 
concerned withdrew from the partnership, Jones and Blackmon 
continuing. 

In order to raise money to carry on the work, Jones and 
Blackman mortgaged the Troy Bonds they possessed and when 
the funds were exhausted they were obliged to pledge all their 
own property. The enterprise proved an unfortunate one. The 
work was sub-contracted for $55,000.00. When the sub-contractor 
had received all this money, he abandoned the work, leaving 
the road uncompleted and within two miles and one half of Troy. 
Jones and Blackman then finished the work at the additional cost 
of $20,000.00. When the railroad was completed, the city of Troy 
failed to make good its pledges and Jones and Blackman brought 
suit to recover money on the bonds they possessed, but the city 
of Troy enjoined their collection and the money on the same was 
never paid. 

Two years later the city of Troy issued new bonds for $65,- 
000.00 to retire the first issue, without, however, allowing any 
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interest on the same. But relief had come too late to save U. L. 
Jones; he had in the meantime been forced to part with the bonds 
he possessed, about $18,000.00, and had surrendered other money 
and property to meet his obligations. When all was over, he was 
penniless. He had devoted his time for years in bi'inging to Troy 
the railroad, he was successful in his efforts to lay the basis of the 
present wealth of Troy, but himself he had mined in the work. 
Mr. Jones was chairman of the county executive committee of the 
Democratic Party in Pike County in 1866 that by their prompt 
action saved the county from carpet bag rule. In 1870 he was 
elected mayor of Troy and later he was elected to the office of 
Judge of Probate, holding the office for six years. During his 
tenure of ofice in later life he saved sufficient to invest in a home 
for his wife. 


HON. JOEL D. MURPHREE 

Among the men who have been foremost to contribute to 
the development of Pike County, none has been more promi¬ 
nent than Hon. Joel D. Murphree. Born on the 5th day of Nov¬ 
ember, 1827, in Smith County, Tennessee, Hon. Joel D. Mur¬ 
phree came to Pike County, Alabama, in 1845 with his parents, 
James Strother Murphree and Matilda Dyer Murphree. Mr. 
James S. Murphree engaged in merchandising at Troy and was 
successful in business, dying in 1856, sixty year old. James S. 
Murphree was the progenitor of the Murphree family in Troy, 
he was the father of twelve children. Matilda Murphree died 
in 1875 at the age of seventy-two. 

Joel. D. Murphree was essentially a self made man, having 
received in his youth a rudimentary education at the private 
schools in his neighborhood. At the early age of eleven he be¬ 
came a salesman for his father. After remaining in the business 
of his father for ten years Mr. Joel Murphree engaged in mer¬ 
chandising in partnership with his brother-in-law U. L. Jones, 
and they continued together in business until the outbreak of 
the Civil War. Sometime after the outbreak of the war, Joel 
Murphree volunteered in the 57th Alabama Regiment, never 
missing a day of service after the date of enlistment until the 
end of it in 1865. 
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On January 18th, 1855, he was married to Miss Ursula A. 
Mullins and their union was blessed with five children. His old¬ 
est daughter married C. B. Goldthwaite, Sr.; his second daughter 
was the wife of J. S. Carroll; and his third daughter married John 
Wiikerson of Elba, Alabama. His son Eugene Murphree was a 
merchant of means and engaged in farming; and his youngest 
son Joel D. Murphree, Jr., was vice-president of the First Na¬ 
tional Bank, Troy, Alabama. 

Joel D. Murphree, Sr., always took a lively interest in mat¬ 
ters tending to the benefit of Pike County and the county hon¬ 
ored him with great frequency by electing him to offices of 
trust. As early as 1857 he represented Pike County in the Leg¬ 
islature, and again in the trying times of 1872 when he stood 
firmly and uncompromisingly for the interest of the people 
against the corruption of the carpet bag rule. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the Constitutional Convention of 1875 and of 1901. And 
in 1884 he was a delegate to the national convention that nom¬ 
inated Cleveland for the Presidency. In his allegiance to the 
Democratic Party, Mr. Murphree was always zealous and un¬ 
swerving and for fifteen years he served in Pike County as chair¬ 
man of the Democratic County Executive Committee from 
which he retired when the Populist Party became victorious in 
the county. In business Mr. Murphree was a very successful 
man, his great steadiness of habits and of purpose combined 
with sagacity and industry were fruitful in placing him among 
the wealthiest men in southeast Alabama. Yet his business quali¬ 
fications were finely tempered by his kindness and his gener¬ 
osity. He was one of the earliest Masons in the county, having 
joined Troy Lodge No. 56 oh May 18, 1850. In 1900 the Troy 
Lodge celebrated his fiftieth anniversary as a Mason by tend¬ 
ering him a banquet. He was a consistent member of the Mis¬ 
sionary Baptist Church and was clerk of the church for a num¬ 
ber of years. 


JEREMIAH A. HENDERSON 

Jeremiah A. Henderson was born on Aug. 11, 1831. He was 
the third son of Eli Henderson, one of the pioneer settlers of 
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Pike County, who came from Edgefield district in South Caro¬ 
lina and was successful as a farmer. Eli Henderson had thirteen 
children, twelve of whom reached maturity. Nathaniel Hender¬ 
son, father of Eli Henderson, was born in North Carolina and 
came to Pike County from South Carolina in 1818. 

From his earliest boyhood J. A. Henderson showed a nat¬ 
ural tact for business and his father placed him in charge of a 
general store in 1852. The business was located at Gainer’s 
Store and was later known as Henderson’s Store. Before that 
time his father, EH Henderson, had resolved to move to Texas 
and had bought a place there on which he raised a crop. In or¬ 
der to do this EH Henderson had to make two trips to Texas on 
horseback. In connection with his farm, he had opened a bus¬ 
iness in Texas, for the management of which he called his son 
from Alabama. And J. A. Henderson conducted the store in 
Texas for one year. But the intention of establishing a home 
in Texas was given up and the father and the son both returned 
to Alabama. 

J. A. Henderson had always been a Whig before the Civil 
War; he was opposed to secession and voted for Bell and Ever¬ 
ett in the national election preceeding the war. He was a man 
of insight and he recognized the inequality of the struggle as 
undertaken by the South, foreseeing the disasters that must fol¬ 
low. Thus before the Civil War broke out, he disposed of all 
his business interests and put his money in the only safe invest¬ 
ment in time of war, lands. He was elected a delegate to the 
constitutional convention of 1861 and voted in accordance with 
the instructions of Pike County for secession. After the outbreak 
of the war he enhsted in Love’s Cavalry and remained in the 
army during the entire struggle. After peace had been restored 
he farmed for one year, but his natural bent for business re¬ 
asserted itself and he opened a store in a small way at Hender¬ 
son, in Pike County. He was prosperous though removed a 
great distance from the central markets, having been compelled 
to send his cotton by wagon either to Greenville, or to the near¬ 
est station on the Mobile & Girard Railroad for reshipment to 
Columbus, Georgia; and in the same manner, he was obliged 
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to haul merchandise for his store. Under these circumstances 
business at best could have been conducted only under diffi¬ 
culty. 

In 1870 the Mobile & Girard Railroad (later the Central of 
Georgia) was finished to Troy. Mr. Henderson here recognized 
a gieat opportunity for merchandising on a large scale. He mov¬ 
ed to Troy in 1869 and immediately after became the leading 
business men of Southern Alabama. He commanded a trade from 
Fitzpatricks Station in Montgomery County clear down to Mil- 
ton, Florida, and from the confines of Sutler County clear across 
into Henry County, In all his dealings J. A. Henderson was a 
man of great integrity commanding the respect of all people 
in his section of the country. In manner he was jovial and 
pleasant, thus when he was cut off upon the very threshold of 

the prime of life, he was mourned universally in all Southeast, 
Alabama. 

His career was a remarkable one. Coming to Troy in mod¬ 
erate circumstances in 1869, he died in April 1877, the richest 
man in his section of the country, accumulating the major portion 
of his wealth in the short span of eight years. He died at the 
age of 46, leaving seven children. He had married Miss Emily 
Hill at the age of 21. Flis oldest son. Fox Henderson, was pres¬ 
ident of the Farmers and Merchants Bank at Troy; his second 
son J. C. Henderson was vice-president of the bank. His third 
son, Charles Flenderson, was destined later to be president of 
the Troy Bank and Trust Company upon its organization in 
1906, mayor of Troy 1886-1891 and again in 1901-1906, and 
governor of Alabama 1915-1919. A fourth son W. J. Hender¬ 
son was a prominent young business man when he died at the 
age of 26. Another son J. E. Henderson engaged in the lumber 
and saw mill business on an extensive scale in south Alabama. 
His daughter Julia, married Dr. Hamilton M. Weedon, Jr., and 
his daughter Ella, married W. L. Brock. 

BRUNDIDGE, ALABAMA 

It seems fitting to add some special information about 
Brundidge. It is on the old stage coach road from Troy to Dale 
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County, and was long known as Collier’s Store, but changed to 
Brundidge in honor of an early settler. It showed the follow¬ 
ing population trend up to 1900: 1870 — 300, 1880 — 300, 

1900 — 537. Among the early settlers were G. C. Collier, first 
merchant; Dr. John Kendall Knox and Dr. John Russell, first 
physicians; Prof. Johnson, Prof. Carr, and Prof. Priest, early 
teachers, John Crumpton, T. J. Pierson, W. J. Seay, and the 
Nicholson, Carr, Dinkins, McSwain, Williams, Carlisle, Faulk, 
Reid, Wood, Hendricks, and Fleming families. Many of them 
were well-to-do and of a. high order of intelligence and culture. 
Several of them owned and cultivated large plantations. 

END OF AN ERA 

The advent of the year 1900 marked not only the end of a 
century as the world measures time, but also the end of an era 
of history for Pike County. When the struggle with the Indians 
had become but a thrilling story to tell to the children of the 
pioneer settlers, and peace and security long had reigned, there 
followed the long and terrible struggle between the states; then 
came the trying years of the Reconstruction, during which Pike s 
people, in common with all the South, were adjusting them¬ 
selves to a new mode of living. 

The year 1900 finds churches, schools, business well es¬ 
tablished in Pike County. Two railroads link the county with 
the outside world. Log buildings have been replaced by fiame 
buildings, and they in turn begin to give way to buildings of 
brick and stone. The population of Troy shows the following 
trend in the latter part of the century: 1870 — 1,058; 1880 — 3,- 
000; 1890 — 3,449; 1900 — 4,097. The population of Pike Coun¬ 
tv progressed as follows: 1830 — 7,108; 1849 — 10,108; 1850 — 
15,920; 1860 - 24,435; 1870 - 17,423; 1880 - 20,640; 1890 - 
24,423; 1900 - 29,172. In 1866 Pike County had surrendered 
part of her land to go into the making of Bullock County and 
Crenshaw County. This change in the boundaries of Pike 
County added to the toll of men taken by the Civil War during 
the same decade, no doubt, accounts for the decline in the pop¬ 
ulation of Pike County between the years 1860 and 1870. Pike, 
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however, shows a substantial gain between 1830 and 1840 de¬ 
spite the fact that in 1832 she gave some of her land to make 
Barbour County. 


The passage of seventy-nine years had brought a' great 
change in Pike County. When the county was organized in 
1821, it was largely a wilderness roamed by Indians and wild 
game, traversed only by the paths of the Indians. The Indians 
were vanquished and the white man moved in to make his home. 
The black man was brought in to help with the toil in the fields. 
And at a sale of slaves, a black man 25 years of age sold for 
$1,200 while a mail 80 years of age sold for only $10. The 
upheavel of war came and freed the black man and impoverish¬ 
ed the white man. Through all this turmoil, life goes on relent¬ 
lessly in the homes of the people. Generations pass and new 
generations rise up to take their places. By 1900 there are well 
established communities in Pike County, Troy, Brundidge, 
Goshen, Henderson, Spring Hill, Orion, China Grove, Briar Hill, 
Josie, Little Oak, and others. Each community has built its 
schools, its churches, its homes, and its stores. Each community 
is linked with others by means of dirt roads and wooden bridges. 


Turning through the local newspapers for the year 1900, 
one gets an intimate glimpse of the life of the people of Troy. 
One reads that on the first of January 1900 the barrooms were 
closed to give place to the Dispensary operated by the city. The 
cotton market early in 1900 stands at 7c a pound; but advances 
to 10.65c before the year is out. This rise in the price of cotton 
encourages the farmers to increase their cotton acreage. There 
was a series of mass meetings trying to get a cotton mill for 
Troy. This effort ends in failure for the cotton mill is located 
at Enterprise in Coffee County. The citizens are more suc¬ 
cessful in their attempt to get a union passenger depot for Troy. 
The railroad sends in a steam shovel to excavate for the new 
depot. This must have attracted a great deal of attention, for 
the newspaper reporter tells how the onlookers scattered when 
a charge of dynamite was set off. 
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There was talk of organizing a new telephone company in 
Troy in 1900 so that the service would be better. Troy had both 
lights and water at this time for the citizens were reminded of 
the election for manager of the light department and water de¬ 
partment as well as for sexton. The Guano Factory enlarged 
its buildings and bought new equipment. We find that J. S. 
Carroll went to Montgomery in 1900 to secure material for the 
new brick building to be erected on the vacant lot on the south¬ 
east corner of court square. We read that the workers at the 
oil mill decided to strike and carried out their purpose. The 
editor of one paper extends sympathy to a man, his wife and his 
son who were injured by being thrown out of the phaeton in 
which they were riding by the team of horses running away. 

The side walks around the court square were paved in 1900 
and the proud citizens passed an anti-spitting ordinance carry¬ 
ing a fine of from one to ten dollars. What really fills one with 
nostalgia for "the good old days” is the prices of merchandise 
in the advertisements. Men s suits ranged from $3.98 to $11.49. 
Men’s shirts sold from 42c to 75c. Ladies’ hose could be bought 
for 10c. Perhaps never again will a century see as much change 
in Pike County as did the 19th century. Pike County owes a 
great debt to the men and women of vision who endured the 
hardships of the early days and gave to us our schools, churches, 
transportation systems, public utilities, banks, and industries. 
Through the chronicle of the years it is evident how much can 
be done by one or two people of courage. Two men gave the 
site for Troy, one woman gave the land and money for the first 
Methodist Church in Troy, one man sacrificed his fortune to 
bring the railroad to Troy, two men of great insight laid the 
foundation for merchandising in Troy, the list is long. It is a 
goodly heritage from the past. 
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ALABAMA’S “FIRST LADIES” 

Maud McLure Kelly 

The first capital of Alabama, its capital when a territory, 
was St. Stephens. Huntsville was temporary capital from June, 

1819, until the completion of the capitol building at Cahaba in 

1820. In 1826, the capital was removed to Tuscaloosa, which 
remained the state capital until 1845, when Montgomery be¬ 
come the capital. 

There was no state-owned executive mansion until June 1, 
1911, when the State acquired the property on the corner of 
Perry and South streets, in Montgomery, which was the official 
residence of the governors until January, 1951, when the present 
executive mansion became the official residence of the gover¬ 
nors. 


William Wyatt Bibb, only governor of Alabama Territory 
and the first governor of the State, married Mary Holman Free¬ 
man, of Wilkes County, Ga. Her father, Col. Holman Freeman, 
was a Whig of prominence in the Revolution, and her mother 
was Peninah Walton, of the Broad River Settlement in Georgia. 
A brother, Rev. Fleming Freeman, was an early Baptist preacher 
in Montgomery and married Sally Bibb. Governor Bibb lived 
in Autauga County near Elmore, in the present Elmore County, 
and was killed in 1820 by a fall from his horse while at his home. 
It is not known whether or not Mrs. Bibb accompanied the gov¬ 
ernor while on official journeys or sojourns at St. Stephens or 
Cahaba. 

Thomas Bibb, who succeeded his brother for the remainder 
of the term, married Permelia Thompson, daughter of Robert 
Thompson, who had served in the Revolution and who was an 
early and leading citizen of Madison County. Her mother, Sarah 
Watkins, was also of a family of prominence in the Tennessee 
Valley. Whether Mrs. Bibb ever accompanied her husband to 
Cahaba is not now known, but as mistress of beautiful “Belle 
Mina” she has left a tradition as a gracious hostess. 
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Martha Orilla Lenoir Pickens 


Israel Pickens, who was governor 1821-1825, married Mar¬ 
tha Orilla Lenoir on June 9 V 1814, at Fort Defiance, on the 
Yadkin River in North Carolina. She was the daughter of Gen¬ 
eral William Lenoir, for whom North Carolina named a county 
in recognition of his outstanding service during the Revolution. 
Her mother was Ann Ballard. A miniature of Mrs. Pickens and 
part of her wedding trousseau are in the museums of the Depart¬ 
ment of Archives and History. Governor Pickens lived at Greens¬ 
boro and was in office when General LaFayette visited Alabama. 
Governor Pickens met General LaFayette at Montgomery and 
escorted him to the capital city, Cahaba, where he was enter¬ 
tained. 
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John Murphy, the fourth governor, who served as such from 
1825 until 1829, had married flmvili l lails y in South Carolina be- 
fore he moved to Alabama. After her death he married, on 
January 18, 1832, Mrs. Sarah (Darrington) Carter in Clarke 
County, and lived the last years of his life in that county. While 
governor, however, he resided in Monroe County. A portrait 
of his first wife, S ufuli 11 Safe , owned by descendants, shows her 
beauty and tradition attests to her charm. 


The fifth and sixth governors, Gabriel Moore of Madison 
County, governor 1829-1831, and Samuel M. Moore of Carroll¬ 
ton, governor from March 3, 1831 until November 26 of the same 
year, were unmarried while in office. Governor Gabriel Moore's 
divorce from his wife, Mary P. Caller of Washington County, 
took place soon after their marriage when he was in the Terri¬ 
torial Legislature, and was confirmed by the Legislature on 
November 18, 1818, and he never remarried. Governor Samuel 
B. Moore was never married. 


John Gayle, governor 1831-1835, married Sarah Ann Hayns- 
worth on November 14, 1819, at Claiborne. She was the daugh¬ 
ter of Richard Haynsworth and Ann Pringle. Among their chil¬ 
dren was Amelia Gayle who married Josiah Gorgas, later Con¬ 
federate general and president of the University of Alabama, 
these being the parents of Dr. William Crawford Gorgas who 
has recently been awarded a place in the Hall of Fame, New 
York University. On November 1, 1839, Governor Gayle mar¬ 
ried as his second wife Clarissa Stedman Peck, daughter of Abi- 
jah and Clarissa (Stedman) Peck, of New England descent. Gov¬ 
ernor Gayle spent his last years in Mobile, but while governor 
be resided in Greene County. 

Alabamas next “first lady" was Mrs. Clement Comer Clay, 
of Huntsville. Her husband was governor from 1835 until his 
resignation in July, 1837, to become United States Senator. Be¬ 
fore her marriage, she was Susanna Claiborne Withers, daughter 
of John Withers of Madison County. Her mother was Mary 
Herbert Jones, and a brother, Jones M. Withers, was colonel of 
a regiment in the Mexican War and a general in the Confederate 
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army. Among their children was Clement Claiborne Clay, who 
was United States Senator 1853-1861, and Confederate Senator 
1861-1863, and who was imprisoned at Fortress Monroe with 
President Jefferson Davis. 

When Governor Clay resigned in July, 1837, he was suc¬ 
ceeded as governor by Hugh McVay of Lauderdale County, the 
president of the state senate. Governor McVay was probably 
unmarried at the time he was governor, as his wife Mary (tra¬ 
ditionally a Miss Hawks) had died in 1817; she was the mother 
of his five children. 

Arthur Pendleton Bagby, governor 1837-1841, was twice 
married. His first wife, Emily N. Steele, had died May 28, 1825, 
in her twenty-first year and in 1828 he married Anne Elizabeth 
Connell, the daughter of Capt.. Simon Connell, of Monroe Coun¬ 
ty, who was his wife while he was governor and who was the 
mother of all of his children who survived him. He removed 
later to Camden, here he lived in the house which is now the 
residence of Mr. William Liddell, whose wife, Viola Goode Lid¬ 
dell is the author of “With a Southern Accent”. Governor Bag¬ 
by removed in 1856 to Mobile, where he died in 1858. 

In 1841, Benjamin Fitzpatrick became governor and served 
until 1845. He had married Sarah Terry Elmore on July 19, 
1827, in the present Elmore County, but then a part of Autauga 
County. She was the daughter of General John Archer Elmore 
by his second wife, Anne Martin. Her father had served in the 
Revolution, and Elmore County and Elmore town are both nam¬ 
ed for him. Governor Fitzpatrick lived near Wetumpka on his 
plantation, and after he was governor, on November 29, 1846, he 
married as his second wife Aurelia Rachel Blassingame, daughter 
of William E. Blassingame, of Marion. 

'■ A ;i 

Governor Joshua Lanier Martin (1845-^847) married suc¬ 
cessively two sisters, first Mary Gilam Mason who died in the 
early 1830 ? s, after which he married her sister Sarah Ann Mason. 
They were sisters of Hon, William Mason, of Athens, and were 
bom in Virginia. In 1839, Governor Martin removed from 
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Athens to Tuscaloosa, which was then the state capital, and dur¬ 
ing his administration the capital was removed to Montgomery. 
His second wife, Sarah Ann Mason, was Alabama’s “first lady”. 

Governor Reuben Chapman, who was governor from 1847 
until 1849, seems to have had quite a romantic marriage. On 
October 17, 1838, he was married to Felicia Steptoe Pickett, in 
Limestone County. She was then about sixteen years old and 
he thirty-nine. It was his first marriage. He had been promi¬ 
nent in state affairs for many years, and had represented his dis¬ 
trict in Congress for the preceding three years. Mrs. Chapman 
was the daughter of Col. Steptoe Pickett and his wife, Sarah 
Orrick Chilton. Governor Chapman resided in Huntsville. 

Henry Watkins Collier, of Tuscaloosa, was the next gover¬ 
nor, 1849-1853. He had married Mary Ann Rattle in Tusca¬ 
loosa on April 25, 1826. She was the daughter of William Bat¬ 
tle, a captain in the Revolution in North Carolina, and his wife 
Mary Ann Williams. Governor and Mrs. Collier reared Mrs, 
Colliers niece, Virginia Tuns tall, who is known as Virginia Clay- 
Clopton, the “Belle of the Fifties”. 

John Anthony Winston, governor, from 1853 until 1857, was 
a widower when he was in office. He had married in 1832, near 
Huntsville, Mary Agnes Jones, the daughter of Joel Walker Jones 
and wife, Agnes Gibson. After her death, he married again, but 
his divorce from his second wife was approved by the Legisla¬ 
ture on February 9, 1850. Governor Winston had removed to 
Sumter County, in 1834, or 1835, and after the War Between the 
States he removed to Mobile, where he died shortly after. 

Andrew Barry Moore, governor 1857-1861, married in 1837, 
Mary Gorree, daughter of James Gorree of Perry County. Gov¬ 
ernor Moore lived in or near Marion after 1826, 


John Gill Shoter, governor 1861-1863, married in Eufaula 
in 1843 Mary Jam* Battle, daughter of Dr. Cullen Battle and 
wife, Jane Lamon, and sister of General Cullen A. Battle of the' 


Confederate army and of Dr. Archibald J. Battle distinguished 
Baptist minister and college president. 
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Eliza B. Allen Watts 


Thomas Hill Watts, governor 1863-1865, was married in 
1842 to Eliza B, Allen, daughter of Wade Allen and wife, Eliza 
Sayre, of Montgomery. Her miniature, as well as her wedding 
dress and slippers, are in the museum of the Department of 
Archives and History. After her death, Governor Watts mar¬ 
ried in 1875 Mrs. Ellen Noyes Jackson, the widow of a former 
law partner, but his first wife was Alabama’s “first lady,” 
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Jane Locke Brahan Patton 


After the fall of the Confederacy, Mrs. Lewis Eliphalet 
Parsons became the “first lady” of the state by virtue of her hus¬ 
band’s appointment by the President as Provisional Governor, 
and his service as such from June 21, 1865, until December 20 
of the same year. Mrs. Parsons was, before her marriage on 
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September 16, 1841, Jane Ann Boyd McCullough Chrisman. Her 
father was Col. Joseph Chrisman, of Kentucky, and her mother 
was Celia McDowell whose father, Colonel McDowell, had com¬ 
manded Kentucky and Tennessee troops at the battle of Kings 
Mountain. Mrs. Parsons was a charming woman and a gracious 
hostess, and is said to have been an ardent Democrat following 
the War Between the States. They lived in Talladega. 

Robert Miller Patton, of Lauderdale County, became gov¬ 
ernor in 1865, and served until 1868. He had married Jane Locke 
Brahan, of Huntsville, on January 31, 1832. Her father, John 
Brahan, had been a general under Andrew Jackson in the War 
of 1812. Her mother, Mary Weakley, was a daughter of Col. 
Robert Weakley, of Nashville, whose wife, Jane Locke, was a 
daughter of Matthew Locke. Governor and Mrs. Patton lived 
near Florence, in Lauderdale County. A miniature of Mrs. Pat¬ 
ton is in the Department of Archives and History. 

On July 14, 1868, William Hugh Smith, of Wedowee, was 
inaugurated as governor under the Reconstruction Acts, and 
served as such until 1870. Mrs. Smith was before her marriage 
on January 29, 1856, Lucy Wortham, daughter of John Wor 
thani and wife Mary Bailey, of Randolph County. They lived 
at Wedowee while he was governor, though Mrs. Smith probably 
stayed with him in Montgomery some or all of this time. 

Robert Burns Lindsay, governor 1870-1872, married in 1854 
Sarah Miller Winston, a half-sister of Governor John Anthony 
Winston. Her father, William Winston, had married Judith 
McGraw Jones as his second wife, and she was the mother of 
Mrs. Lindsay. Mrs. Lindsay was also sister-in-law of Governor 
John Jones Pettus, War Governor of the State of Mississippi, as 
well as his first cousin, and she was also first cousin to Senator 
Edmund Winston Pettus. Governor and Mrs. Lindsay lived in 
Tuscumbia. Among their children was Maud Lindsay, Alaba¬ 
ma’s famous poet. 

David Peter Lewis, who was governor from 1872 until 1874 
never married, but George Smith Houston, who succeeded him, 
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was twice married. His first wife, Mary L. Beatty, whom he 
married in 1835, at Athens, was the daughter of Robert Beatty. 
He married again, in 1861, Ellen Irvine, daughter of James Irvine 
of Florence, one of the leading lawyers of that day. Governor 
and Mrs. Houston resided in Athens. Governor Houston served 
from 1874 until 1878. 

When Rufus Wills Cobb became governor in 1878, his sec¬ 
ond wife became Alabama’s “first lady”. She was Frances Fell, 
whose father, Richard Fell, had moved to Alabama from Mary¬ 
land. She and Governor Cobb were married on December 31, 
1866, at Montevallo, but their residence was at Helena, in Shel¬ 
by County, while he was governor. Governor Cobb had mar¬ 
ried first Margaret McClung in February, 1850, at Knoxville, 
Tenn., the daughter of Hon. Hugh Lawson McClung of Ten¬ 
nessee. His daughter by his first wife, Dora, married a brother 
of his second wife, and is Dora Cobb Fell, so beloved in Alabama 
to-clay. Governor Cobb served until 1882. 

The next governor, Edward Asbury O’Neal, of Florence, 
had married Olivia Moore on April 12, 1838, at Huntsville. Mrs. 
O’Neal was the daughter of Dr. Alfred Moore and wife, Eliza 
Jones, and the sister of Judge John Edmund Moore and of Col¬ 
onel Sydenham Moore. She was of distinguished ancestry, be¬ 
ing a descendant of Richard Pace, of “Pace’s Pains” who had 
saved Jamestown in 1622. Mrs. O’Neal has left a tradition of 
charm and graciousness. Visitors to Florence are shown her old 
home with much local pride. Governor O’Neal served as such 
from 1882 until 1886. 

In 1886, Thomas Seay became governor and his second wife, 
Clara de Lesdernier, of New Orleans, "became Alabama’s “first 
lady.” They were married on March 22, 1881, and resided in 
Greensboro. Governor Seay’s first wife, Ellen Smaw, died Feb¬ 
ruary 15, 1879. 

With Thomas Goode Jones, the governorship returned to 
Montgomery in 1890, There was no executive mansion then, 
and the governor continued to live in his home on the corner 
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of Adams and Hull where his son, Judge Walter B. Jones con¬ 
tinues to live. Mrs. Jones was Georgena Carolina Bird before 
her marriage on December 20, 1866. She was the daughter of 
Dr. Marshall Bird and wife, Carrie Moore. Mrs. Jones was £ first 
lady” until 1894. 

From 1894-1896, William Calvin Oates, of Abbeville, was 
governor. His wife was Sallie Toney, of Eufaula, where they 
were married on March 22, 1882. Her father was Col. Washing¬ 
ton Toney. 

Joseph Forney Johnston, of Birmingham, was governor from 
1896 until 1900. He had married on August 12, 1869, Theresa 
Virginia Hooper, in Lancaster, S. C. She was the daughter of 
Edward Jones Hooper and wife, Amelia Jones, and a lineal de¬ 
scended of William Hooper, Signer of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Though William James Samford was elected as the next 
governor, he was too ill to be inaugurated when the day arrived, 
and the President of the Senate, William Dorsey Jelks, was 
sworn in as acting governor and served as such from December 
1 until December 26, 1900, and upon the death of Governor Sam¬ 
ford in June, 1901, again became acting governor and served the 
rest of the time. Governor Samford, therefore, served about six 
months of his two-year term. Mrs. Samford was, before her 
marriage in October, 1865, Caroline Elizabeth Drake, the daugh¬ 
ter of Dr. James Hodges Drake and wife, Polly Richards Susan 
Williams. Governor and Mrs, Samford resided in Opelika, but 
he died in Montgomery. 

Mrs. Jelks was Alice Shorter, of Eufaula, before her mar¬ 
riage which was solemnized on June 7, 1883, at Eufaula. She 
was the daughter of Henry R. and Addie (Kiett) Shorter, and 
the niece of Governor John Gill Shorter. The Constitution of 
1901 was adopted while her husband was governor, and his 
term of office was automatically extended for a short period 
under this Constitution, and he was then elected to a full term 
in his own right, and served as governor until January, 1907, 
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the longest period ever served consecutively by one man in this 
state. As a consequence, Mrs. Jelks was ‘first lady for the 
longest consecutive period. 

For a short period during Governor Jelks’ term, Russell Mc¬ 
Whorter Cunningham, of Ensley, acted as governor by virtue 
of being the Lieutenant Governor. Mrs. Cunningham must al¬ 
so be numbered among Alabama s first ladies . Dr. Cunning¬ 
ham was twice married, first on August 13, 1876, in Franklin 
County, to Sue L. Moore, daughter of Judge J. E. Moore, of 
that county, and second to Annice Taylor of Birmingham. 

The wife of Braxton Bragg Comer, when he was governor 
(1907-1911), was Eva Jane Harris, daughter of John W. and 
Sarah (Bailey) Harris. They were married October 1, 1872, at 
Cuthbert, Ga. After her death, he married Mary Carr Gibson 
of Verbena, on February 1, 1924, who survived him for some 
years. A miniature of the first Mrs. Comer is in the museum 
of the Department of Archives and History. Governor Comer s 
residence was in Birmingham, but has since been torn down. 

When in 1911 the State provided an official residence for 
the governor, Mrs. Emmett O’Neal was its first occupant. Gov¬ 
ernor O’Neal served from 1911 until 1915, and was a son of Gov¬ 
ernor Edward Asbury O’Neal. Mrs. O’Neal was formerly Lizzie 
Kirkman, daughter of Col. Samuel Kirkman and wife, Lizzie | 

Woods, the marriage taking place in Tuscaloosa on July 21, j 

1881. Governor O’Neal resided in Florence when , elected gov- j 

ernor. Mrs. O’Neal’s miniature is also in the Department of 
Archives and History. 

•w*, 

Charles Henderson, of Troy, served as governor from 1915 
until 1919, and Mrs. Henderson was the second “first lady” to 
live in the Governor’s Mansion. She was, before her marriage 
on November 7, 1888, Laura Parker Montgomery, of aristocratic 
North Carolina lineage. She was the daughter of Thomas Alex¬ 
ander Montgomery, of North Carolina, and her mother, Sarah 
Hill Dowtin, was a descendent of Major Anthony Dowtin, the 
Hills and the Terrills of North Carolina. Mrs. Henderson taught 
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for a short while before her marriage in the State Normal School 
at Troy, and was active in club work. She was president of her 
county School Improvement Association, was president of the 
Alabama Federation of Women’s Clubs, and of the Woman’s 
Missionary Auxiliary of the Episcopal Church, and was also a 
Four-Minute Speaker during the first World War. She was a 
beautiful as well as a brilliant woman, and possessed much per¬ 
sonal charm. She is represented in the Department of Archives 
and History by a miniature and a dress. 


Mrs, Thomas Erby Kilby, of Anniston, was the next “first 
lady” and occupied the Executive Mansion from 1919 until 1923. 
As Mary Elizabeth Clark, she had married the future governor 
on June 5, 1894, in Anniston. Her father, Col. Whitfield Clark, 
had commanded a Confederate regiment, and her mother, Anne 
Horry Dent, of Clayton, was a descendent of Gen. Peter Horry 
of South Carolina. Mrs. Kilby also has both a miniature and a 

.dress in the museum of the Department of Archives and His¬ 
tory. 


From 1923 until 1927, Mrs. William Woodward Brandon, 
of Tuscaloosa, was “first lady” and with her family occupied the 
Governor’s mansion. Before her marriage on June 27, 1900, she 
was Margaret Elizabeth Andrews, daughter of Dr. Allen S. An¬ 
drews, Methodist clergyman and former president of Southern 
University, and his wife Margaret Claudia Leach. Mrs. Brandon’s 
first husband was Rev. Robert Taylor Nabors. 


Mrs. Bibb Graves, whose husband was twice governor for 
four year terms, 1927-1931, and again 1935-1939, resided in the 
Executive Mansion for the longest period, eight years, of any 
of the governor’s wives. She was before her marriage Dixie 
Bibb, daughter of Peyton and Isabel (Thorpe) Bibb, and mar¬ 
ried on October 10, 1900, in Montgomery, where she still resides. 
She too, was an active club woman and served as president of 
the Alabama Federation of Women’s Club, as well as Division 
President of the United Daughters of the Confederacy. She 
also served briefly in the United States Senate by appointment 
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by her husband while he was governor. She is represented in 
the Department of Archives and History by a portrait, a minia¬ 
ture, and a dress. 

Mrs. Benjamin Meek Miller died during her husband's ad¬ 
ministration (1931-1935). She was Margaret Otis Duggan, 
daughter of Thomas Duggan and Nancy Staton, of Mobile. She 
married Governor Miller on September 21, 1892, at Birming¬ 
ham. There is a miniature of her in the Department of Archives 
and History. 

Mrs. Frank Murray Dixon, of Birmingham, was Juliet Per¬ 
ry prior to her marriage on November 3, 1920. She was the 
daughter of Samuel and Juliet. (Jolly) Perry, also of Birming¬ 
ham. She was “first lady" 1939-1943. She also has a dress and 
miniature in the Department of Archives and History. 

Chauncey Sparks, who served as governor from 1943 until 
1947, was unmarried, and his official hostess was his niece, Mrs. 
Carl Griffin, formerly of Eufaula. 

The last governor to occupy the old Executive Mansion was 
James Elisha Folsom, who was governor from 1947 until 1951. 
He was a widower when he became governor, his wife, Sarah 
Carnley whom he had married in 1936, being dead. His of¬ 
ficial hostess was his sister, Mrs. Ellis, of Cullman, until his sec¬ 
ond marriage to Miss Jamelle Moore on May 5, 1948, a former 
employee of the State Highway Department. 

The first governor to occupy the new Executive Mansion 

is Seth Gordon Person, 1951-and his wife, the former Alice 

Boyd McKeithan, daughter of Thomas C. and Tabitha McKeith- 
an. This handsome residence, 1108 South Perry Street, was 
erected by the late General Robert Ligon and occupied by his 
family until his widow's death last year. The Mansion was then 
sold by the Ligon heirs to the State. 
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FORESTRY IN ALABAMA 
By J. M. Stauffer, State Forester 

State forestry in Alabama had its beginning in the Forestry 
Act of 1923 which provided for the establishment of the State 
Commission of Forestry and the employment of a technical and 
administrative staff. Field work was started in January, 1924, 
shortly after the employment of a State Forester who was in¬ 
structed to organize the office of the Commission and proceed to 
carry out the duties prescribed by statute. The Commission of 
Forestry continued to function as the authorized state forestry 
agency until the passage and approval on March 14, 1939, of 
the “Department of Conservation Act of 1939”. This act abol¬ 
ished the Commission and placed the forestry work in the Divi¬ 
sion of Forestry in the newly created Department of Conserva¬ 
tion. 


Alabama's basic forestry law gives to the Division of For¬ 
estry the necessary authority to advise and assist private land- 
owners in all phases of forest culture, preservation, and use; to 
promote among all classes of the population an appreciation of 
all the benefits to be derived from productive woodlands; to 
take such measures as may be reasonable and practicable to pre¬ 
vent and suppress forest fires and other influences harmful to 
forest growth, to acquire and develop state forests; and to per¬ 
form such other duties as may be imposed upon it by law. This 
law is quite comprehensive and permits the formulation of a 
complete forestry program. The objective of that program is 
to protect and" develop the forest resource so that it can be util¬ 
ized wisely and conservatively. The continued prosperity of 
Alabama will depend to a considerable extent on how well the 
State develops its renewable natural resources and encourages 
the processing of those resources into consumer goods. 

, Lumber and timber basic products had a sales value of 
$303,900,000 during the calendar year 1948, For the same year 
pulp, paper, and allied products brought $83,200,000. Add these 
two and you have a total of $387,100,000 which represents the 
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approximate value of wood products to the business life of the 
state. The textile industry with a sales value of $485,500,000 
and the primary metals with a value of $716,700,000 are the 
only two industries exceeding the forest products industries 
in dollar value. 

The raw material in the form of logs, bolts, pulpwood, resin, 
blocks, and billets that feeds the forest industries is being pro¬ 
duced on approximately 19,000,000 acres of forest land. The 
virgin forests have long since disappeared. Only remnants of 
the original growth remain—probably not more than 80,000 
acres. Timber is now considered a crop that can be grown, 
harvested", and replanted or reseeded. Alabama’s forest land is 
now growing its second, third, and in some instances, the fourth 
crop of timber. While the quality of the current timber growth 
may fall short of the original growth, there is no overlooking the 
fact that the dollar value has increased tremendously. Alaba¬ 
ma’s annual harvest of forest products from growing forests is 
contributing much more to the wealth of the state than did the 
virgin timber. 

It is no accident that Alabama is the leading lumber-pro¬ 
ducing state in the South and ranks fourth in the Nation in lum¬ 
ber production. An equitable tax base and a conservative state 
government have been contributing factors. The progressive 
attitude of landowners and representatives of the forest indus¬ 
tries toward effective forest fire control, improved timber-cut- 
ting practices, and reforestation, has resulted in the develop¬ 
ment of a sound and well-rounded state forestry program. 

In redeeming the responsibilities fixed by law, the major 
portion of the work of the Division oF Forestry falls into three 
major categories, namely: forest fire control, reforestation; and 
forest management. 

Forest Fire Control. The objective is adequate or basic 
forest fire protection for 18,045,000 acres of state and privately- 
owned forest land in Alabama. On January 1, 1950, the area 
being protected by the Division of Forestry was increased from 
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16,835,755 acres to 18,045,000 acres, which gave Alabama state¬ 
wide protection. It has taken twenty-six years to attain that 
goal since forestry field work in this state had its beginning in 
January, 1924. 

The forest fire control organization uses 140 standard look¬ 
out towers and one airplane for detecting forest fires; 27 fixed 
radio stations, 151 portable-mobile radio stations, and 1700 
miles of telephone lines for communication; and 177 trucks and 
jeeps and 63 tractors and plows for transportation and fire sup¬ 
pression. 

Reforestation. The Division of Forestry has operated a nur¬ 
sery for the production of forest tree seedlings since 1926. The 
trees are sold to landowners for reforesting idle or unproductive 
lands at a nominal price somewhat below the actual cost of pro¬ 
duction. The species grown include longleaf, slash, and lob¬ 
lolly pines, black locust, black walnut, catalpa, red cedar, Arizona 
cyrpress, and small amounts of miscellaneous hardwoods. 

When the 1950-1951 shipping season is closed, there will 
have been shipped from state nurseries a grand total of 69 mil¬ 
lion trees since 1926. Of this total 51 million will have been 
grown and shipped during the last four years. The demand for 
forest tree seedlings has continued to increase. In view of this sit¬ 
uation, production at the John R. Miller State Forest Nursery, 
located near Autaugaville, Alabama, has been raised to the full 
capacity of the nursery. A new nursery, near Auburn, Alaba¬ 
ma, is in process of development. It will require several years 
to complete the necessary-improvements and bring that nur¬ 
sery into full production. The potential capacity of the two 
nurseries is estimated at 30 million seedlings annually. 

Forest Management. This activity comprises advice and as¬ 
sistance to forest landowners in handling their woodland prop¬ 
erties so that the tree crop can be harvested with view of sus¬ 
taining and increasing the timber growth. This service in encour¬ 
aging good forest management pi'actice is available without 
charge to woodland owners through the state office, the district 
foresters, and project foresters. 
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WILDLIFE IN ALABAMA 
By Thomas A. Ford, State Conservation Department 

The wildlife resource of Alabama—its animals, birds and 
fish—is an important factor in the economic and recreational 
life of the state. Many happy hours are spent by sportsmen 
afield and on the streams, heeding the call of the outdoors and 
benefiting physically and mentally from its recreational op¬ 
portunities. Many profitable hours are spent by farm youths 
and professional trappers reaping the benefits of the financial 
reward offered by the existence of the state's fur-bearing ani¬ 
mals. Likewise businessmen in many categories gasoline 
and oil, sporting goods, and tire dealers, hotel, restaurant and 
grocerymen, guides, clothing stores, landowners and hunting 
and fishing lodge operators, to name a few—benefit economi¬ 
cally from existence of wildlife through purchases by out-of- 
doors men. 

No accurate figure can be given on the economic worth of 
the wildlife resource, but it is conservatively estimated that 
hunting, fishing and trapping are responsible for a $40,000,000 
annual “industry" in Alabama. These figures are based on the 
number of hunting and fishing licenses sold and the average 
amount each licensee will spend each year, plus the estimated 
annual “take" of fur-bearing animals such as the beaver, musk¬ 
rat, skunk, weasel, mink, otter, raccoon, civet cat and o’possum. 

Aside from the recreational and the economic benefits ac¬ 
cruing therefrom, many forms of our wildlife perform useful 
purposes. Many of our game, insectivorous and song birds are 
useful to the farmer because they feed on rodents and insects. 
The bobwhite quail, for example, likes to gobble down boll 
weevils. Mourning doves daily destroy many thousands of 
pounds of weed seeds in the farmer’s field. Woodpeckers de¬ 
story bugs harmful to landowner’s trees. Some owls feed upon 
the mice and rats which invade the farmer’s barns and home 
and destroy his crops. Certain hawks prey on rats and other 
destructive forms of animal life. Foxes eat field rats, which 
are destructive to crops and to ground nesting birds. 
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While some forms of wildlife, even those classed as bene¬ 
ficial, can be destructive to crops such damage usually caused 
only when their natural food supply is below normal. Modern 
fanning methods with clean fence-rows, the great expansion of 
the cattle industry with its improved pastures and some unwise 
(as far as game is concerned) timber harvesting where the food- 
producing hardwoods are removed have served to narrow the 
wildlife range and affect its habitat. 

Despite this intrusion upon its normal range wildlife has 
managed to hold its own very well in Alabama due to programs 
of the Department of Conservation’s Division of Game, Fish 
and Seafoods and a more cooperative attitude toward 'wildlife 
by the state s landowners and sportsmen. 


Despite the belief that conservation is something brand 
new, the story of wildlife preservation goes back to 16 years 
before Alabama was admitted to the Union. In 1803 when 
Alabama was in the Mississippi Territory, a general law was 

passed prohibiting “firehunting”-or using a gun with the aid 

of pine torches at night within four miles of any settlement 
undei penalty of a $20 fine. In the case of a slave being caught 
fire hunting, the penalty was 39 lishes and his owner was fined 
$10. Sunday hunting also was outlawed in 1803. In 1822 the 
fire hunting fine was raised to $50. The first specific game 
protection measure was a law passed in 1854 for Mobile, Bald¬ 
win and Washington counties placing a season upon wild tur¬ 
keys, quad, snipe, summer (wood) ducks, poult deaux (poule 
deaux or American coot), and other game birds. In 1899 a 
general law was passed “for the protection of songbirds, game 
fowls and game mammals.” Later, when an effort was made 
m 1901 to supersede the more than 100 laws, most of them lo¬ 
cal acts, on wildlife the legislators balked and the State was left 
with virtually nothing but local acts. These laws were repealed 
when a comprehensive measure providing for a State Game 
Commissioner, a license system and creating a Department of 
Game and Fish was introduced by Hon. John H. Wallace, Jr., 

of Madison County. Mr. Wallace was later elected the state’s 
first game and fish commissioner. 
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The need for greater protection and management of wild¬ 
life has expanded since that time as the state’s population grew 
and former wilderness regions became parts of cities and towns 
and extensively farmed. Population increase naturally meant 
greater “gun pressure.” Back in 1907, the first year of organized 
protection, there were 1,714 State, 7,540 County and 43 Non- 
Resident hunting licenses, a total of 9,340, sold. Contrast this 
with 1949-50 fiscal year when 150,700 County, 103,085 State, 1,- 
917 Non-Resident Trip (seven consecutive days) and 150 Non- 
Resident Annual Hunting licenses—a grand total of 255,8o2- - 
were sold. 

The encroachment of civilization with its paved roads, mod¬ 
ern agricultural methods and general destructive practices has 
had an adverse effect upon wildlife populations. This has made 
mandatory tightened protective wildlife measures and greater 
emphasis upon management of wildlife resource. 

Conservation of the Wildlife Resource. The Alabama De¬ 
partment of Conservation, throught its Division of Game, Fish 
and Seafoods, is that arm of the state government which has to 
do with the administration of laws relating to the conservation 
and development of the wild bird and animal life and the propa¬ 
gation, protection, and development of freshwater and marine 
fisheries, including oysters and shrimp in the state s coastal 
waters. All lands owned by the state, including State Parks, State 
Forests and the sixteenth section school-owned lands, are public 
and are by law made wildlife sanctuaries. Hunting is at all times 
prohibited on these lands. 

In the game management program this Department has cen¬ 
tered its attention upon providing the three essentials of food, 
cover and protection; establishment of management areas (where 
hunting is or will be permitted when sufficient game population 
is reached) and sanctuaries (where no hunting is allowed); re¬ 
search and restoration. 

Growing of lespedeza bicolor, woody legume, and large part¬ 
ridge pea, a native plant, to supplement the natural foods of small 
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game has replaced the breeding of quail at a former Prattmont 
State Game Farm. Restocking of depleted areas with quail 
proved unsuccessful and a needless expense when research re¬ 
vealed that food was the primary factor in bob white populations. 
Lespedeza bicolor and partridge pea seeds and plants are dis¬ 
tributed free to landowners and farmers who plant them in game 
food strips at the edges of crop rows along fences and nearby 
woodlands. They help provide the cover needed for protection 
against small game’s natural enemies. A field force of nearby 100 
conservation officers and supervisors provides protection against 
illegal hunters. 


The management program began in 1926 when an agree¬ 
ment'was entered into with the U. S. Forest Service for a refuge 
and management area within the present William B. Bankhead 
National Forest, then the Alabama National Forest. The State 
purchased 105 deer, 63 of which were does, which were placed 
in the forest. From that humble beginning—plus the 24 estimated 
wild turkeys in the region at that time—has developed the Black 
Warrior Wildlife Management Area with managed public deer 
and turkey hunts. A similar program exists with the U. S. Forest 
Service for the Choccolocco and Oakmulgee Divisions of the 
lalladega National Forest. There were 84 deer released in 1937- 
38 in the Choccolocco and 92 deer in 1938-39 in Oakmulgee, both 
of which areas are now open to hunting. In similar manner an 
agreement has been reached with regard to the Conecuh Na¬ 
tional Forest in south Alabama. 


Five wildlife refuges of various types have been initiated by 
the State in recent years. The Fred T. Stimpson Wildlife Sanct¬ 
uary at historic old Salt Springs in Clarke County is used for a 
sanctuary and research project area where the surplus deer and 
turkey are trapped for release elsewhere. Others are the Oak 
Mountain in Shelby County, Tallapoosa River Management Area 
in Clay and Randolph counties, Lookout Mountain in DeKalb 
County and the Colbert County Refuge in Colbert County. These 
will be the nucleus of the state’s public managed hunting area 
program of the future. 
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The Division of Game, Fish and Seafoods is a cooperator in 
the Alabama Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit located at Au¬ 
burn where students are trained in wildlife biology and mange- 
ment. Study projects on the states wildlife problems are also con¬ 
ducted there in its research program. In addition, the Pittman- 
Robertson Federeal Aid in Wildlife program, a joint Federal- 
State agreement whereby the excise taxes on sporting arms, am¬ 
munition and equipment are apportioned to the states for le- 
search and restoration projects, is a part of the Department s 
activities. The wildlife refuges came into being as a part fo this 
program as have many other useful projects. 

Alabama is fortunate in that it has many species of wildlife, 
its varied and pleasant climate making it especially attractive to 
most forms of bird life. Its resident game consists of deer (only 
antlered bucks may be shot), wild turkeys (only gobblers may be 
shot), bobwhite quail, rabbits, raccoons, grey and fox squirrels, 
and opossums. Its migratory game consists of ducks, geese, 
mourning doves, coot (poule deaux in Alabama s coastal aieas 
rails, gallinules, sora and woodcock. Fur-bearing animals which 
may be trapped include civet cat, beaver, fox, mink, muskiat, 
o possum, otter, raccoon, skunk and weasel. Alligators, bears and 
rabbits are not allowed to be trapped. 

Laws Protect Birds. With the exception of the wild pigeon 
and the Carolina parakeet, both formerly numerous, none of the 
native or migratory birds common to Alabama have become ex¬ 
tinct. More than 300 species and subspecies of birds are known to 
exist in Alabama. Only the English sparrow, Cooper’s hawk, 
chickenhawk, sharp-shinned hawk, blue darter hawk, great horn¬ 
ed owl, starling, crow and buzzard ai;e not protected by law and 
may be killed at any time as predatois. 

Alabama’s laws and regulations govern the welfare of resi¬ 
dent animals and birds while migratory species such as geese, 
ducks, gallinules, coot, doves, robins, etc., are protected by Fed¬ 
eral regulations recommended by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and promulgated by the President of the United States, 
State laws and regulations conform to the Federal on migratory 

species, 
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Bird Day. Much interest in Alabama’s bird life has been 
caused by the observance of Bird Day, usually on the third Fri¬ 
day in March during National Wildlife Week. This observance 
was instituted by the late John H. Wallace, Jr., founder of game 
and conservation in Alabama, in 1907 and has been widely copied 
in other states. 

Wildlife Sancturaries. The earliest wildlife sanctuary in Ala¬ 
bama was established in 1913, by executive order of the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, when Petit Bois Island in the Gulf of 
Mexico was declared an inviolate bird refuge. In 1925, the Sipsey 
River Game Refuge was jointly established by the State and 
Federal government in the present William B. Bankhead National 
Forest. By a legislative act of 1931, the Dog River area, a tribu¬ 
tary of Mobile Bay, was declared a bird sanctuary. Wheeler Na¬ 
tional Wildlife Refuge, on the Tennessee River near Decatur, 
came into existence by an executive order of the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Many cities have passed ordinances making them bird sanc¬ 
tuaries and prohibiting the killing of any birds protected by law 
within their limits. Among them are Andalusia, Anniston, Bay 
Minette, Birmingham, Brewton, Clayton, Eufaula, Fairifeld, 
Greenville, Huntsville, Mobile, Montgomery, Montevallo, Ope¬ 
lika, Selma, Sheffield, Sylacauga, Tuscaloosa and Tuskegee. All 
state parks, state forests and state-owned lands, with the excep¬ 
tion of public hunting areas, are sanctuaries. 

Fish Conservation . Fishing is perhaps Man’s oldest form of 
recreation, if not also one of his earliest commercial enterprises. 
The men whom the Savior chose to spread Christianity through 
the world were fishermen. In excavating ancient civilizations and 
aboriginal village archaeologists have found fish hooks. The early 
Indians were apparently fond of fish as a food. Even today in the 
Northwest the Government has granted certain salmon fishing 
privileges to their descendants on the Columbia River. In our 
own Alabama when excavations were made at Mound State 
Monument near Moundville in Hale County, the largest collec- 
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tion of Indian mounds in the country, archaeologists found not a 
single wailike weapon among the artifacts but fish hooks made 
of deer bone were common finds. 

Alabama has a rich variety of both game and non-game, or 
lough, fish. The freshwater game fish include largemouth, small- 
mouth, Kentucky (spotted), yellow and white lake (striped) 
bass, bieam, crappie, goggle-eye and many other members of the 
sunfish, freshwater trout, perch and pickerel families. The non¬ 
game, or rough, fish which have a commercial value include the 
catfish, drum, buffalo, carp, spoonbill (paddlefish, sometimes 
called the spoonbill cat), and sturgeon. Other non-game fish in¬ 
clude the gar, grindle (bowfish or dogfish) and the various types 

Its coastal waters team with the fine sporting and edible fish. 
The edible fish include Spanish and king mackerel, ling (cobia), 
ledfish (channel bass), striped sea bass, blackfish, speckled trout 
(spotted weakfish), flounder, mullet, pompano, king whiting, red 
snapper, tuna, sheepshead and white trout, among others. The 
sporting fish, which attract thousands of sportsmen each year to 
the Gulf Coast and to the annual Alabama Deep Sea Fishing 
Rodeo, include the first seven edible fish named plus the tarpon, 

crevalle, sailfish, devilfish (manta), bluefish, bonita, dolphin and 
skipjack (lady fish). 

Fish Management Just as it has in the planting of supple¬ 
mental game food strips for small game, Alabama has led the way 
in the building of farm fish ponds. These are stocked in a scienti¬ 
fic manner, 1,000 bream and 100 bass to the acre of water sur¬ 
face, with fish supplied free by the Division of Game, Fish and 
Seafoods, and fertilized at regular intervals in accordance with 
the recommendations of the fishery technicians at Auburn. Con¬ 
trolled fertilization aids the growth of minute organisms which 
the fish eat. More than 8,000 such ponds ranging from an acre 
to 50 acres in size are now found in Alabama. Prof. H. S. Swingle 
has for some years conducted research into pond fishing, his 

work being financed in part by the Division of Game, Fish and 
Seafoods, 
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More than 4,000,000 fingerling fish are disti a 

to farm fish ponds and public streams by the State from its three 
hatcheries at Eastaboga in Calhoun County, Spring Hill in Mo¬ 
bile County, and Lane Park in Jefferson County. Through an 
agreement with the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, fish aie also 
received from the Federal hatcheries at Marion in Peny County 
and Carbon Hill in Walker County for this purpose. 

Two fishery biologists make studies of public streams and 
lakes, as well as farm fish ponds, to determine the existing fish 
life and means of bettering the populations. Funds of the Divi¬ 
sion of Game, Fish and Seafoods have been used to build man¬ 
aged fishing lakes of from 32 to 60 acres in size in Butler, Cren¬ 
shaw, Coffee, Clay, Cullman, Fayette, Marion, Marengo, Pike 
and Lamar counties plus rebuilding of the Speigner Lake of 
about 300 acres in Autauga County. 

Seafoods. Alabama’s seafood industry, once rather dormant, 
has grown greatly in recent years. The State has planted hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of barrels of oyster shells (for the oyster 
spawn to cling to and start life) and seed oysters in rebuilding 
old beds and making new ones in Mobile Bay, Bon Secour Bay 
and the Mississippi Sound. Constant patrol of the oystering and 
shrimping areas is made by seafood inspectors to halt illegal tak¬ 
ing of these valuable seafoods. Science has entered into the 
management of these resources and the State has completed a 
marine biological laboratory at Cedar Point in lower Mobile 
County to make studies of the-seafood resource and means of 
bettering it., A marine biologist is in charge of the laboratory. 
Along the same lines, Alabama took a leading part in the forma¬ 
tion of the Gulf States Marine Fisheries, a compact between the 
five states bordering on the Gulf of Mexico to work out inequali¬ 
ties in seafood regulations, study and put in force rules governing 
taking of seafoods based on scientific findings, and to sponsor 
activities in the Gulf of Mexico by research vessels of the U. S. t 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The seafoods that come from Alabama’s inshore and offshore 
waters have always been considered of choice quality, especially 
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its oysters. Scientists claim there is just the right blending of 
fresh and salt waters, and at the proper time, to produce high 
grade oysters. Likewise, to grow them faster than other oyster¬ 
growing area. Normally 18 months is considered the proper time 
required to produce a commercial oyster three inches in over-all 
shell length and used mainly in the steam canneries. In 1950, com¬ 
mercial oysters were grown in the record time of 10 months. 
Oysters sold in the raw—in the shell—are larger in size. All reefs 
in Alabama waters, except those privately planted, owned and 
operated prior to the passage of the legislation, have been de¬ 
clared publicly or State-owned reefs by an Act of the 1936-37 
Legislature. Any properly licensed citizen can remove oysters 
tiom these reefs upon payment of a small tax to the state, three 
cents per barrel. Alabama restricts the means of taking oysters to 
tonging, the oyster-catchers using long-handled tongs with wide¬ 
toothed rake-like fingers for the purpose. 

Shiimp production fell off in recent years, as it has in most 
of the coastal states. However, a “find” of large shrimp in deeper 
Gulf of Mexico waters from 15 to 25 or 30 miles off Baldwin 
County caused a greatly increased production in 1950. 
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RESUME OF ALABAMA STATE PARK HISTORY 

By J. L. Segrest 

The history of the Alabama State Parks dates from 1927 
when the State Legislature passed the State Land Act, vesting 
the State's interest in parks in the commission of Forestry and 
placing such areas under the Commission's administration. The 
first park was established in 1930 and by 1938 there were seven 
parks. In 1933 the Civilian Conservation Corps, under the super¬ 
vision of the National Park Service, cooperating with the State, 
begin the development of these parks. At the end of 1938 ap¬ 
proximately 11 million dollars had been spent by the Federal 
Government in this construction and development work. 

In 1939 the Division of State Parks, Monuments and Histori¬ 
cal Sites was created and was given jurisdiction over all State 
Park lands, which at that time comprised 22,000 acres in five 
major and 18 minor parks or historical sites under consideration 
of development as potential park areas. The parks were in vary¬ 
ing stages of development and limited funds available greatly 
decreased the chances of expanding and popularizing these 
recreational areas. The improvements provided by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps included roads, cabins, cottages, picnic shel¬ 
ters, outdoor ovens, barbecue pits, water systems, sewage sys¬ 
tems, lighting plants, hiking trails, swimming areas with bath¬ 
houses, lakes, beaches, and many other things. 

Alabama has a splendid System of State Parks, their po¬ 
tentialities being infinite. Their location embraces every type of 
mountain, plain, and coastal topography in the state ranging from 
near-sea-level of Gulf State Park in lower Baldwin County with 
2M miles of surf-kissed beach on the Gulf of Mexico to Cheaha 
State Park atop Cheaha Mountain whose 2,407 foot altitude 
makes it the highest spot in the State, and offer unlimited pos¬ 
sibilities for recreation and enjoyment in Alabama's outdoor 
wonderlands. 

In 1943 the National Park Service transferred to the State 
8000 acres of what was then known as the Oak Mountain Recre- 
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ational Demonstration Area lying adjacent to the Oak Mountain 
State Park atop rugged Double Oak Mountain in Shelby County 
just 16 miles south from Birmingham. Today the entire 9,940 
acres is operated as one area, called the Oak Mountain State 
Park, with an 18-acre lake, a number of overnight cabins and 
two organized group camps. 

In 1946 the entire Fort Morgan Reservation was deeded to 
the State. This area is of outstanding historic significance, Fort 
Morgan and Fort Gaines on Dauphin Island just across Mobile 
Ray, having guarded the Port of Mobile through every American 
military engagement. Fort Morgan was activated during World 
War II. A landing field has recently been completed and was 
dedicated on April 16, 1950. Several of the old military build¬ 
ings have been converted for vacation use which includes a 36- 
room hotel, club rooms, etc. 

In 1947 the Little Mountain State Park, on the Guntersville 
Reservoir, comprising approximately 4,000 acres, was acquired 
by gift from the Tennessee Valley Authority. As yet no overnight 
facilities have been developed in this area, but there are two boat 
liveries and the fishing is excellent. 

In 1949 the Joe Wheeler State Park on the Wheeler Reser¬ 
voir, was acquired by lease from the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
This, the newest addition to the Alabama State Parks System, 
promises to be one of the most popular in the State, There are 36 
buildings, some being rented as residences at the present and 18 
having been converted to overnight or vacation use. There are 
two boat liveries, refreshment stands and a cafe. 

In 1948 construction was begun on two wayside parks in 
Baldwin County on the new coastal highway recently paved by 
the State Highway Department and which leads through Gulf 
State Park to Alabama Point, one of the Wayside Parks. These 
have now been completed and are available to the public. They 
will be used as access areas to the gulf waters and will enable the 
public to reach the gulf without crossing private property. Picnic 
shelters, tables and benches, toilet facilities, drinking fountains, 
etc., have been erected in each of these two Wayside Areas, 
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Also included in the Alabama State Parks System are the 
following Parks. Monte Sano (whose name is said to mean Moun¬ 
tain of Health) State Park, located in Madison County just four 
miles from Huntsville. Over on Lookout Mountain in the foothills 
of the Applachains near Fort Payne is DeSoto State Park. Here 
are the famed DoSoto Falls and beautiful Little River Falls. Here, 
too, is May’s Gulf, the largest gorge east of the Rockies, at the 
base of which runs Little River, said to be the only river in the 
country that runs along a mountain top. May’s Gulf’s rocky sides 
are covered in the late spring with the beautiful wild azalea and 
rhododendrons native to this vicinity. Near Auburn, in East Cen¬ 
tral Alabama is Chewacla Park on the so-called fall line between 
the Piedmont and the Coastal Plain and boasting the natural flora 
and fauna of both regions. Cheaha State Park lies in Clay and 
Clebourne Counties and comprises 2,679 acres. The name Cheaha 
is said by authorities to be a derivative of a Choctaw word mean¬ 
ing ' ‘‘High” There is a 14-room hotel on this reservation and a 
lake on top the mountain which is the highest impounded body 
of water in the State. There are 11 housekeeping cabins for over¬ 
night guests of the park. Gulf State Park, by far the most popular 
park in the State, is ever in demand by vacationists who wish to 
enjoy the salt air, swimming, boating and fishing provided so 
abundantly there. There are three fresh water lakes on this reser¬ 
vation, which is a phenomenon indeed, lying as it does on the 
salt water of the Gulf of Mexico. This beach is said to be one of 
the finest in the country, known nation wide for the beauty of its 
fine white sand and the blueness of its waters. 

The minor parks are Chattahoochee, Chickasaw, Valiev 
Creek, Bladen Springs, Cedar Creek, Mountain Creek. It can be 
readily seen that this gives the- Alabama State Parks System 8 
major parks, 6 minor parks and a number of historic sites, com¬ 
prising a total of 40,253.76 acres. 

All of the major parks (except Little Mountain and Fort 
Morgan) have full recreational development such as housekeep¬ 
ing cabins for overnight guests, weekenders, or vacationists and 
such recreational facilities as playfields, swimming areas, hiking 
trails which are marked for nature study, riding paths, picnic 
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areas which include tables and benches, shelters, open fireplaces, 
barbecue pits, drinking fountains, and in most areas a concession 
where meals may be obtained; and fishing facilities are available 
in a number of the parks. In the minor areas only a few cabins 
and a minimum of facilities have been developed. 

It is felt that much progress has been made in publicizing 
the Alabama State Parks, that many of cur citizens have found 
their way to the knowledge and enjoyment of these beauty spots. 
Office records show that attendance has almost doubled in the 
past year, that the use of overnight facilities has increased 148% 
and has reached a saturation point. It is hoped that in the not too 
distant future additional facilities can be added, that further de¬ 
velopment can be undertaken. 

In a study of juvenile delinquency it may be readily under¬ 
stood how a healthful and supervised plan of recreation through¬ 
out the State can, will and does minimize the growth of this un¬ 
tenable condition. At Oak Mountain State Park there are two 
organized group camps used each year by such organizations as 
Girl Scouts, the Boy Scouts, Church groups, Civic organizations 
and other organized youth leaders. At Valley Creek State Park 
is a Y. M. C. A. camp. 

We have tried to educate as we builded, we have tried to look 
into the future as we planned; and we have been mindful of the 
public requirements, desires and advantages as we constructed, 
so that as the home stretch looms squarely in front of us we can 
see the fulfillment of our anticipations. Within the next few years 
the cherished ideals born in the Department of Conservation and 
nourished bv the Division of Stato Parks should grow into ma¬ 
turity, spreading out its multitude of advantages to the citizens 
of Alabama, young and old alike by offering to them healthful 
resorts and vacation possibilities at a cost well within economic 
reach for all. 
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OLD HOMES OF TALLADEGA COUNTY( 1 ) 
(KINGSTON, MT. IDA, SELWOOD, THORNHILL, ALPINE) 

By Mary Welch Lee 
(Mrs. Scears Lee) 

The country neighborhood in which I was reared and to 
which I have now returned, has been the center of my experience 
and that of my family for generations. It was once made up of 
plantations—not large and rich in the manner of those in“SO RED 
THE ROSE”, but more like “Tara” in size and in the character of 
the land. The original owners were pioneers, many coming in 
1832, the year the county was opened for settlement, from Vir¬ 
ginia, the Carolinas, nearby Georgia and even from foreign coun¬ 
tries. 


They usually built first a small hewn-log house, near a spring, 
where they lived while material was being assembled for the “big 
house”, and during the building. The latter was a slow process, 
for each piece of material was selected with care and worked 
with hand tools. It is no wonder that while we still find it sound, 
we also find every door and window varying in size from every 
other. The owners were most likely their own architects, with a 
master carpenter in charge, and the Negroes working under him. 
Good taste, purity of line, simplicity of design, mark these houses, 
indicative we like to think of the characters of the grand old men 
who built them, inspired, no doubt, by memories of houses they 
had left, these were built in much the same manner, and named 
in memory of those others: “Mt. Ida,” “Alpine”, “Orangevale” 
and “Selwood” still stand in varied states of preservation; while 
“Kingston”, “Rosehill” and “Magnolia Hill”, are but names hand¬ 
ed down in the families who once owned them, the site to be lo¬ 
cated now by a mass of shrubs and trees, a spring, or a dilapi¬ 
dated cabin where once stood a spacious house. 

Oliver Welch, my great-grandfather, came to Talladega 
County from Virginia in 1834, bringing his family and slaves to 

(*) Written in 1938 as an Alabama Day paper for a club in Birmingham. 
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a new land. When asked how he could make up his mind to leave 
his beautiful home, “The Elms”, he replied that land was high in 
Virginia and he wanted to come to a new place where his chil¬ 
dren might “possess the lands” about him. This they did, one 
farm joining another until they made a large community. “Grand- 
pappy’s” home was called “Kingston”—a simple log house of two 
stories, built near a big spring. Being in his latter years, his family 
reared, he did not build pretentiously. The house was burned and 
the land was sold but the family graveyard is near the old house 
site and there lies Oliver Welch and several of his children. 



“ALPINE” 


About two miles fram “Kingston” is “Alpine” which was the 
name that my grandfather, Nathaniel Welch, gave to his Ala¬ 
bama home. It was built in 1858, taking an entire year in the 
building and has been occupied by members of the family since 
that time. When the railroad was built, the station took its name 
from the house, and a small group of houses, a store, and two 
churches now make a villiage on part of the old plantation. An 
avenue of oaks leads up to the yard enclosed by a white pickett 
fence, with two old cedars standing guard on each side of the 
gate. In the yard are stately oaks, maples and elms, planted in or- 
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derly rows by the builder himself, who fashioned it all to remind 
him of his old home in Virginia. The house itself, painted white 
with green blinds, is pure Greek revival, with four large Doric 
columns rising to the height of two stories and a small iron railed 
balcony at the second floor level. Fluted pilasters adorn each side 
of the front door. 

In plan, the house (“Alpine 5 ) is L-shaped, with three rooms, 
hall and shed room on the first floor, three rooms on the second, 
and two in the basement. 

In the parlor stands the rosewood square piano given to the 
oldest daughter, “before the war”; stiff lace curtains hang v at the 
windows, and the photographs in walnut frames adorn the walls. 
The mantel and baseboard in both the parlor and front bedroom 
are marbelized wood, which has been used in the Williamsburg 
revival, and which reqiures great skill in doing. The shed was 
called always “the little-room”— as one word, and was kept ready 
for the many “transients” who tramped through the country those 
days, and who were never turned away from Alpine. 

In “grandma's room”, a stairway goes up to “the girls 5 ” room 
above. Here the four daughters stayed long ago, but to us of later 
years, it is known as the “cat-room” because the cats loved to dart 
up the stairs and take refuge there. On these same stairs in 
“slavery times,” a small negro boy sat and dozed until the family 
went to bed when he solemnly blew out the candle and went to 
“the quarters”. Upstairs, along the front were two guest rooms, 
on the right “the ladies room”, on the left “the men s room”, so 
called by my oldest aunt as long as she lived. 

In the cellar are the dining room and kitchen. For many 
years, there was no partition and the whole room of twenty by 
forty feet was used as the dining room, while the kitchen was in 
the yard. It still stands with its great rock chimney and huge 
fireplace. Besides this building there is the “plunder house” and 
smoke house. Even in my day, hams and bacon hung on the high 
rafters, and lard was kept cool in the stone “crocks” in shelves 
along the sides. 
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A few of the old family darkies still live; some, the Terrills, 
are descendants of the slaves given to our Revolutionary ancestor 
and his wife by her father. There are no mulattos among the na¬ 
tive negroes of Alpine community, which is proof positive of the 
high moral character of its people. 

The first thing they did, in 1835, was to organize a church, 
Baptist in denomination, and my great-grandfather served as its 
minister for 35 years without accepting a salary. Instead, the 
church was asked to give what they would have paid him to mis¬ 
sions. In my home is the first organ ever bought for that church, 
made now into a desk. 

All of us love “Alpine” with a love which partakes of the 
family tales connected with it and the neighborhood. And we 
never tire of hearing the tales of “Mt. Ida.” My aunts remembered 
it in its “heyday,” as they said, and never seemed to mind our 
questions and eager curiosity. My grandfather s sister, Aunt Han¬ 
nah, lived there. She married a widower with one son, who was 
only four years younger than herself. Her husband, Walker Rey¬ 
nolds, buit “Mt Ida”, adding four rooms and a columned porch 
after his second marriage. 

“Mt. Ida” is located on a sloping hill, facing a circle of blue 
mountains. A boxwood hedge borders a wide brick walk, which 
leads to the house, now nearly hidden by great magnolias. In the 
yard are many of the old shrubs—cherry laurel and English 
cherry grown into trees, the ground underneath carpeted in trail¬ 
ing myrtle. Cedars shade the porch and at one end is a rose grow¬ 
ing in a tangled mass, the trellis long since gone. Mr. Reynolds 
brought a landscape gardener from, Georgia to lay off the yards 
and surroundings. Around the yard ix a sandstone wall to the 
ground level, and once there was a fence with brick pillars, 
topped with marble squares. Cape Jessamine bushes grew be¬ 
tween the front pillars, and a Marchelniel rose on the trellis at the 
end of the veranda. In one corner of the yard was a summer 
house, vine covered, where the young ladies could entertain their 
beaux. When the family and guests gathered on the long front 
gallery in the “evening”, dressed in their cool muslins, branded 
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“MT. IDA 




peaches were passed as an appetizer, before supper. All the ro¬ 
mance, glamour and loveliness of the Old South must have been 
embodied there, for a brief time, in that happy family. 


Marble steps lead from the wide brick walk, up to the gallery 
which runs the length of the front and is supported by six fluted 
columns, made'of cement and painted white. On the inner side 
of each column is an iron rail to provide a footrest. The second 
floor balcony is almost as long as the lower porch, with an iron 
railing in the shape of lyres. The side lights and transom of both 
upper and lower front doors are of amethyst glass etched in a 
design of grapes and grape leaves. This glass was imported and 
only two of the panes have been broken. There are fourteen 
rooms in the house, and three stairways. The front stair rises from 
the rear of the hall, and facing the front door is a niche for stat¬ 
uary* The walls now are a dull tan, but once they were papered 
in panels depicting the “Nuses”, 
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At the right as you enter, are the double parlors, paneled 
in maple, with great double doors between. Gilt cornices of elab¬ 
orate design are still over the windows, mute reminders of the 
past when the front parlor was furnished as a “duplicate of the 
Blue Room in the White House, with its blue and gilt trimmings 
at the windows, blue Axminister carpet in one piece, the eight 
light chandelier hanging from the twelve foot ceiling center, with 
its white globes and prismatic glass pendants that reflected the 
colors of the rainbow; and in the space between the two front 
windows stood the handsome Pier glass mirror reaching from 
the floor to the ceiling, resting on its maple pedestal. The two 
sofas and chairs were trimmed in gilt and upholstered in blue,” so 
said the last member of the family—a man of 84 (Cousin Mallory 
Reynolds). The addition to Mt. Ida was completed in 1859, and 
Aunt Hannah and Uncle Walker went to New York in that year 
to buy the furniture described by Cousin Mallory. 

In the back parlor was a rosewood set elaborately craved 
in fruit and flowers, and upholstered in red brocade, for in one of 
the arm chairs Aunt Hannah sat to have her portrait painted. On 
the walls is the original wall paper, a grey background with 
scrolls of gilt. Across the hall were the library and dining room 
with Aunt Hannah’s room beyond. A side door leads to a porch 
which in turn leads to a covered passage and into the kitchen, 
long since fallen to decay. On the upper floor, the “ladies rooms” 
were on the front with a solid wall separating them from the rear 
of the house, where the men stayed, and which of course has a 
separate stairway up from the backporcli. Still another stair goes 
up in Aunt Hannah’s room to the room above where the girls 
stayed until they were considered “young ladies”. Later it was 
occupied, in turn, by two widowed ^daughters who returned to 
the old home: (“Cousin Eppie McGraw and Cousin Maude Mc- 
Lure”) In the backyard is the large smoke house, so tall that the 
meat hung on tiered rafters. As many as two hundred hogs a year 
were killed in the old days to supply the plantation. A gin house 
and carriage house still stand, put now to other uses, but the old 
brick spinning room is gone. A saw mill, grist mill and flour mill 
were also operated by the owner, making the plantation a self- 
sustaining unit. 
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On a hill, perhaps half a mile distant, but easily discerned 
from the house, is the brick-walled graveyard where the builder 
of Mt. Ida and a few members of his family rest. It is a peaceful 
place, with boxwood and crepe myrtle adding their perfume and 
delicate pink color. Tall monuments, in the manner of their day, 
mark the resting place of the owner and his wife. A small marble 
mausoleum covers the grave of his first wife, the walls are carved 
with verses of scripture and admonitions to his then only son. As 
you enter there is a message, — yes, — to you — 

“Whether curiosity or affection shall lead you to this spot 
And whether friends or strangers shall trace these lines 
Yet let this solemn impression rest on the mind and deeply 
' impress the heart, 

This is the work of Death! This is the end that awaits all 
living, and you, too, must die!” 

Mt. Ida has passed out of the hands of the Reynolds family; 
(") the furniture has been divided among the children, or sold, 
and tho’ I love to go there to see the stately old house, I leave 
with a feeling of sadness that it must be so, and wish that it 
might have been otherwise. 

So it cheers me to drive along the graveled country road, 
past “Afriky” church, and after a few miles to see the slender col¬ 
umns of the “Lawler Place” come into view. Its name is “Orange 
Vale”. The house, of the square colonial type was built by Levi 
W. Lawler, passed to his daughter, Mrs. Whiting of Mobile, who 
used it as a summer home. The farm, consisting of about three 
thousand acres of land, has been kept intact and is still 
in possession of her heirs. Six slender fluted columns 
rise across the front, with the usual iron-rail balcony 
above. The yard is enclosed by a picket fence with 
a drive bordered with hedges of trimmed cedar leading 
up to a circle. Beyond the circle a second hedge of cherry laurel 
marks a small enclosure where a brick walk lined with mag¬ 
nificent boxwood leads to the porch, Wisteria vines festoon the 


( r )Mt. Ida is now the property and home of Mr. and Mrs. R, B, Kent. 
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“ORAN GE VALE '' 


cedar hedge and gateway, and climb a trellis near the steps and 
a balustrade of an open porch. 

The most unusual feature of this house is that it is furnished 
throughout with the original furniture, most of it of the period in 
which the house was built. The long hall, a summer sitting room, 
is filled with tables, desks, divan, chairs. Quaint prints adorn the 
walls and on the stair landing at the rear hangs a mahogany clock 
which has been kept running through the years. There are four 
rooms on each floor with long halls between. Over the windows 
are black and gilt cornices—in the parlor more ornate ones. Here 
stands the square piano, Victorian sofas, slender chairs, etgeres, a 
tall mirror and on one wall, a Confederate flag. The dining room 
with its walnut furniture and cabinets for china and glass is pre¬ 
sided over by a portrait of "Old Marster”. In the shallow closets 
on each side of the fireplace are cake stands of china and glass, 
pitchers of moss rose design, glass decanters with graceful cone- 
shaped stoppers, a heavy cut glass sirup pitcher with a silver 
top, platters of every size with rosebuds scattered over them, 
and wine glasses which, in "Old Miss’s” day, were filled to pass to 
the guests. 
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In the bedrooms are mahogany and rosewood suites of 
furniture — a low four-post bed, a sleigh bed, a four poster with 
a canopy with a trundle bed peeping from underneath, and a 
cradle nearby. A suite of maple furniture with painted scenes 
must surely have been purchased for the young lady of the fam¬ 
ily when the house was furnished. The old kitchen in the yard 
still serves and Minerva cooks there when “The family” comes 
just as she did in the old days. Her house is.just beyond the kit¬ 
chen, and she looks after the “big house” with love and pride. 



“SELWOOD” 


Far off the beaten track and now a shell of its former self 
stands “Selwood”, where once lived the Mallorys. It is a colonial 
cottage of rare loveliness, interesting because two distinct addi¬ 
tions were made to the original hewn-log house, which still 
stands. It is owned by a member of the family, but has been oc¬ 
cupied by tenants for many years. Fluted Doric columns with 
Greek pediment decorate the front porch. A long, wide hall runs 
through the house, with four rooms opening into it. Across the 
back, a porch enclosed at both ends joins the old log house and 
a small single room to the main structure. In this small room 
“the boys” stayed, long ago—Cousin Frank, so handsome and 
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debonair, whose picture was taken in his Confederate grey with 
pistol in hand, and Cousin Hugh who lived to old age, revered 
and honored by all Alabama. In the yard the smoke house, dairy 
and carriage house still stand. Gorgeous boxwood hedges frame 
the house, and jonquils, Japanese quince, biidal wreath, and 
violets bloom in the old Flower beds. This is all that is left of 
the charm that once belonged to Selwood. 



“THORNHILL” 


Thornhill”, the last of the group of old plantation houses 
and the nearest to Talladega, is now my home. Since the fates 
decreed I could not have Alpine, I am grateful that they allowed 
me Thornhill, and I call myself an ‘"adopted daughter” of the 
Hardie Clan. For the house was built by a sturdy Scotsman 
John T. Hardie, and named for his home in faraway Kinrosshire. 
He left Scotland as a young man, and after twenty years in 
America, he had made his fortune, owning 1700 acres of land and 
fifty slaves. In writing to his brothers, he tells them the slaves are 
better cared for than the poor people of Scotland. A book of his 
life and letters has been written by a grandson, B, Palmer Lewis, 
of New York. 
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John Hardie built Thornhill about 1834 or 1835, but lived 
only a comparatively short time after coming to Alabama. Mrs. 
Hardie reared a large family of seven sons and two daughters, 
alone. Six of the sons served in the Confederate Army—all were 
wounded or imprisoned, but none were killed. One of the daugh¬ 
ters, Annie, married J. M. Lewis, who bought the place, built 
stables and a mile race track, to train and raise blooded horses. 
The place was in their hands until her death in 1880, but after¬ 
wards changed owners several times until my father bought it in 
the early 1900’s. When we moved to the place, we found that the 
house and yards had suffered much from neglect since Annie 
Hardie Lewis’ time—the last owner to live in the house. 


The approach to the house is along a curving drive, which 
is part of the old race track, through a grove of massive oaks. A 
picket fence encloses the yard, filled in spring with masses of 
yellow and white narcissi. Crepe myrtle, 'morning bride”, and a 
few gnarled cherry laurel trees have been hardy enough to sur¬ 
vive the years of neglect. 


The house is two stories, with four square pillars, and a sec¬ 
ond floor balcony with slender wood railing to mark the front. 
It is built in an L with three rooms, hall and back porch down¬ 
stairs, and three rooms and a shed room upstairs. While the out¬ 
side of Thornhill is plainer than the other houses so far described, 
the interior is rather more elaborate. The two front rooms and hall 
downstairs are paneled to the height of three feet, and the stair¬ 
way carved in a simple design. The mantels, door and window 
frames are fluted and the design of the mantels is repeated over 
the front doorway. Upstairs the woodwork is simpler, but quite 
as lovely, in the two front rooms and small hall; while the back 
room, shed room, and "office” are in still another even simpler 
pattern. Mr. Lewis, on seeing it, remarked that his grandfather, 
being a Scotsman "put his best foot foremost and economized 
upstairs”. The "office” is in the yard, a single room, built in the 
same style as the house, where all the business of the plantation 
was transacted. With the growing family, the Hardie boys slept 
there—no doubt considered quite a privilege. 
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The old kitchen in the yard has been torn away and now one 
of the main rooms of the house is used. This room was once the 
dining room and from it a stairway, since removed, went into the 
nursery above. The old stairwell now makes a long closet for that 
room. The present dining room joins the kitchen and across the 
hall is the parlor, with its six tall windows. Here is my mother s 
carved rosewood square piano, a Victorian sofa, arm chair and 
ottoman that once stood in the back parlor at Mt. Ida, and an 
etagere from "Selwood”. In the hall is a cherry love seat, one of a 
pair that once graced "Selwood”, and on the wall a letter framed 
in glass—from John Hardie to his brother in "North Britain”, writ¬ 
ten in 1819. 

In the bedrooms are spool beds, a mahogany table and 
bureau from Alpine. From there also came a little carved side¬ 
board and dining room chairs, with fiddle backs. On the window- 
pane in the east bedroom is written "Annie Hardie 1864”, and so 
we think of it as the Annie Hardie Room”, and we never cease 
to wonder how the pane stayed unbroken through the years. 

In the parlor, John T. Morgan, one of Alabama's most fam¬ 
ous sons, was married to Cornelia Willis, niece of Mrs. Hardie; 
and just across the grove to the left of the house, two of his small 
children lie buried in the family graveyard. There, too, lies Annie 
Hardie Lewis—“at the. home of her childhood”—who long ago, 

when she was sixteen, wrote her name on the window glass in 
1864. 

I like to look over at the graveyard and to think that John 
Hardie is resting peacefully there in the soil of Thornhill. For I 
believe that the custom of family buryirjg places goes beyond the 
fact that there may not have been church or neighborhood ceme¬ 
teries nearby, back to a love of the land, a wish to mingle our 
dust with it, to be a part of it — even in death. 

For four generations, my people have tilled the soil of Tal¬ 
ladega County, and it seems it is to go to the fifth, for my son at 
fifteen, chose the land. He will not have the vast acreage, the 
easy labor conditions that even his grandfather had, but a love 
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of the land is a part of his heritage, and who am I to blame him 
for his choice. 


It is a land of gullies and red dust 
Of drought and sudden rainfall and thick mud; 
Ignorance walks its backwoods, shedding blood, 
And still, I love it well, because I must. 

Man cannot tell what roots held him to earth 
That bore him like a blossom from the loam. 

He only knows that he was here from birth 
And that hei fields, however dark, are home.” 

Lawrence Lee —“To a native state—Alabama.” 
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The ALABAMA ROOM in Geneva, Switzerland 

By Lois Brown Robbins 
Arlington, Va. 

We rather expect to hear the Confederacy referred to in the 
South, and it is not unusual to hear talks about the Confederacy 
in any part of the United States, for the alliance of the Southern 
States during a critical period of our nation’s history will ever be 
an absorbing subject for conversation. However, it is something 
of a pleasant surprise to her about the Confederate States of 
America in far-off Switzerland. 

That is why I had an unexpected pleasure in Geneva, 
Switzerland, one day during my recent six-months stay there. 
Some seventy-five members of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
American Church in Geneva were taken on a lecture tour of 
several public buildings, including the Cathedral of St. Pierre 
and the Maison de Vilie, the latter being the seat of both the 
city and canton government. Our lecturer was Dr. Fatio, an 
eminent Swiss historian, who unfolded to us much history of 
Switzerland, and particularly the history of Geneva. 

Reaching the “Alabama Room" of the legislative building, 
Dr. Fatio refreshed our memories concerning the Geneva Ar¬ 
bitration or Geneva Award, as it is sometimes called. This was 
the settlement Great Britain made to the United States in 1871 
for her alleged violations of the neutrality laws during the War 
Between the States. 

It will be remembered that the United States of America 
claimed damages both for direct and indirect loses, and for in¬ 
juries which she claimed to have received from thirteen vessels, 
chief of which was the “Alabama,” This British made vessel en¬ 
tered the Confederate service in 1862 under the famous Captain 
Raphael Semmes, who gave her her name. The career of the 
“Alabama”, well known to all students of Southern history, did 
not end until June 19, 1864, when she was sunk outside of Cher¬ 
bourg Harbor by the ‘“Kearsarge”, under Captain John Winslow. 
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After the close of the War Between the States, efforts of the 
Federal Government to obtain reparations resulted in the Treaty 
of Washington (1871) under which the claims were referred to 
a commission for arbitration. The five arbitrators were appoint¬ 
ed by the President of the United States, the Queen of Great 
Biitain, the King of Italy, the President of the Swiss Confeder¬ 
ation and the Emperor of Brazil. These rulers, in the above or¬ 
der, named the following men as arbitrators: Charles Francis 
Adams, Lord Chief Justice Sir Alexander Cockburne, Count 
Federigo Sclopis (who was president), Mr. Jacques Staempfli 
and Baron d’ Itajuba. 

The tribunal met at Geneva, Switzerland on December 15, 
1871. Vaiious rules of international law were laid down which 
supported most of the contentions of the U. S. Federal Govern¬ 
ment. On September 14, 1872, the tribunal awarded to the 
United States the sum of $15,500,000 in gold as indemnity to be 
paid by Great Britain to the United States as the satisfaction 
for all the claims referred to the consideration of tl :<3 tribunal. 

The beautiful town-house where this tribunal met is in the 
Florentine style and contains a number of richly furnished rooms, 

but none are more attractive nor hold the interest of Americans 
more than the Alabama Room.” 

Since the Congress of Vienna (1814-1815) Switzerland has 
been a neutral country. Her twenty-two cantons have settled 
down to a federal union, which is perhaps the freest and most 
representative in the world today. In war time Switzerland 
sides with no one, and only trains her sons to be ready to defend 
their homeland if need be. It is to Geneva that the world usu¬ 
ally looks when an international meeting must be held to try 
to arrange matters between nations. - It was Switzerland’s neu¬ 
trality that enabled this little country to become the seat of the 
Internaional Red Cross, European headquarters for the United 
Nations, other international institutions, and a sanctuary for 
for many refugees of all nationalities, 
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THE GREAT OR BROAD SEAL 

of the 

CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA 



A BRIEF HISTORY 

Presented by Field and Fireside, Inc. 

Twenty-six Thirteenth Street, 

Columbus, Georgia 

For many years there has been considerable mystery re¬ 
garding the existence and history of the Great Seal of the Con¬ 
federate States of America. Much has been written and many 
stories and legends have arisen regarding it. Antiquarians, 
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museums, libraries have little information on its historyi Few 
people have seen it. Many do not know of its existence or have 
been able to enjoy its great symbolic beauty. 

The Great Seal of the Confederate States of America does 
exist, respectfully housed in the most appropriate place, The 
White House of the Confederacy, The. Confederate Museum, 
Richmond, Virginia, surrounded by the treasured relics, paintings 
and personal effects of heroes of the Thirteen Confederate States 
and preserved in sacred memory by the Confederate Memorial 
Library Society. A brief history follows: m»; 

The j Great or . Broad Seal rof the < Confederate States of 
America was authorized at the Third Session of the First Con¬ 
gress of the Confederate States of America and approved April 
30, 1863, in- ji hm; '/>?j -dT 

Accordingly, the Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State dis¬ 
patched an authorization; for its manufacture • to; Hon. Jas. M, 
Mason, Commissioner near the Government of Great Britain. 

On February 18, 1864, Mr. Mason's dispatch to Mr. Benjamin 
advises that Mr. Joseph S. Wyon, Chief Engraver of Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Seals, is working on the Seal and is executing it in silver 
(the metal of the State Seals of England). The Seal was com¬ 
pleted July 6, 1864, at a cost of 122-10 pounds (equal to about 
$700 United States currency. 

The Seal, with ivory handle was packed in a separate box 
and given to'Lt. Chapman who was charged under no circum¬ 
stances to run the risk of being captured. The iron press with 
supplies of wax and other materials for use of the Seal was pack¬ 
ed in two boxes and shipped through Messrs. Fraser, Trenholm 
& Co. Lt. Chapman made his way via Halifax and Bermuda 
and ran the blockade successfully and reached Richmond in 
September 1864, The press and other parts never got through 
and were later found in Bermuda. 

The Great Seal was in*Richmond until the time of the evac¬ 
uation and was used on a number of documents and a few im- 
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pressions were given to officials and others. During the seige 
of Richmond, April 2, 1865, the Seal was carried out hidden in 
clothing of the wife of Mr. W. J. Brownell, Assistant to Mr. Ben¬ 
jamin, Secretary of State, and was hidden in a barn nearby for 
some time. The Seal was ultimately secreted in Washington. 

' In 1872 the Library of Congress sought to obtain records of 
the Confederate Government for historical purposes and ap¬ 
pointed Lt. Thomas O. Selfridge to negotiate with Mr. John T. 
Pickett, acting for Mr. Brownell. The purchase of certain 
archives was consumated at a price of $75,000. As a token of 
appreciation to Lt. Thomas O. Selfridge for his activity in pro¬ 
moting the sale of the papers, Mr. Pickett gave him the Great 
Seal. 


The gift was kept secret, however, and it was not until many 
years later in 1912, that Mr. Gilliard Hunt of the Library of Con¬ 
gress came into possession of the personal papers of Mr. Picket 
and the true facts were learned,—and Selfridge, who at that 
time was a Rear Admiral, retired, admitted he had the Seal. Mr. 
Hunt rightly enough felt that this great treasure should be in the 
Confederate Museum in Richmond and communicated the 
whereabouts of the treasure to Mr. Eppa Hutton, Jr., who with 
Mr. William H. White and Mr. Thomas P. Bryan began negotia¬ 
tions and purchased the Seal from Admiral Selfridge for $3,000, 
subject to proof of its authenticity. 

Such proof being obtained from Allen J. Wyon, a nephew 
of the original maker, The Great Seal, together with various cer¬ 
tificates and all correspondence relating to it was presented bv 
these gentlemen, Mr. Eppa Hutton Jr., Mr. William H. White 
and Mr. Thomas P. Bryant to the Confederate Museum in Rich¬ 
mond in 1912, and lies there in state today. 

The unique design is now available in various decorative 
mediums to those who will love and appreciate its symbolic 
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EARLY HISTORY OF SOUTHEAST ALABAMA 

By W. L. Andrews 


A serial article published in the Southern Star, Ozark, Ala., 
beginning May 10, 1899. 

Lacking biographical material concerning Mr. W. L. Andrews, author 
of a series of articles published in the Southern Star, Ozark, Alabama, in 
May and June, 1899, the Editor of this publication is reproducing a clip¬ 
ping from the Alabama Historical Society Collections, Volume 1. The 
Collections were edited by the late Thomas M. Owens, to whom Mr. An¬ 
drews had written as follows: 

“In 1885 I set out to write a history of this county (Dale), and since 
then have gathered complete information of its history from DeSoto’s 
landing at Tampa Bay, 1539. Of course, nothing much of importance 
attaches to this section prior to the territorial period of the State, except 
the settlement between foreign powers of the questions of jurisdiction, 
and finally the settlement of disputes which placed this section under the 
jurisdiction of Georgia. Up to this time, however, the facts are all of 
public record. Since that time none of its history has been published in 
book form. While my work has been directed more especially towards 
getting out a histoiy of Dale County, that could not be done without in¬ 
volving the history of Henry, Geneva, Coffee, Pike and Barbour, because 
the first three, together with Dale, were organized in 1824 as "Henry 

County.” 

Last summer (1899) I traveled all over these counties by private 

conveyance to gather such authentic information as I might find in the 
hands of the people. Of this I found much in the form of letters, docu¬ 
ments, various records, and statements of persons who either took part in 
the events, or whose parents had. In this way I secured a complete list of 
all the county officers from 1824, the organization of the militia and its his¬ 
tory, the first settlements, customs of the people, material development, 
Church and temperance history, Indian war, Indian Massacres, with names 
of persons and particulars of their barbarities, capture of Indians, their dis¬ 
posal, Jackson's march through the county, where he crossed the streams, 
first settler, and settlers, first house and houses, first mill, who raised first 
cotton: War period, — Invasion by the enemy, battles with them, people 
murdered by deserters, killing of Lieut. Spears, and the whole detail — 
Days of reconstruction and their horrors. Rise of the Populites, especially 
with reference to the fight of 1892 — subsequent histoiy to date. Burning 
of court house, fights over county seats, questions affecting the early set¬ 
tlers on the subject. And much more.” 

This country when first found by the early settlers was 
open, the only growth being large trees. Even on the larger 
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streams and creeks the growth consisted of oak, hickory, elm, 
ash and other trees, there being an entire absence of the small 
bushy growth now plentiful. In the lower stiff lands reed was 
abundant, and in places to this day reed is found growing. 

It is natural in the absence of shade that grasses grow lux¬ 
uriantly and furnish the finest pasturage for large game and the 
stock brought into the country. Indeed it was the stories of 
game and fine pasturage carried back by those who came over 
to spy the country that induced many of the early settlers to 
leave their native hearths for pastures new where adventure 
held a charm for every man. Many men of wealth and influ¬ 
ence together with those less fortunate in the race of life, came 
here by wagon train bringing their slaves, cattle, hogs, horses 
and other stock, and pitched their tents in the forest exposed to 
the raids of red skins and the ravages of bear, panther and other 
ferocious beasts. It took courage to face the new conditions; 
but these early settlers had nerve which soon developed a hero¬ 
ism of which their descendants feel proud. Among those who 
came here in the early Twenties was Allen Cooley of South 
Carolina. He brought his slaves as well as stock and among 
other things, his son William had an Indian pony mare, bereft 
of one ear. He settled three miles southeast of the town where 
the Ketchums now reside, and after belling his horses turned 
them on the range. One night when the stock came up “crap” 
was missing. She failed to come up the next day, and the day 
after Mr. Cooley instituted a search which revealed the fact that 
the animal had started away from her new home and gone in 
a northerly direction. He and his son started to follow the trail. 
They took a hatchet along with which to blaze the trail so they 
might not get lost in the forest. They tracked her along by the 
spring heads west of the square, on up through old Ozark and 
up Henry Block s two miles this side of Louisville where she 
had stopped and had been taken up, Neither family knew of 
the other at that time, but the incident served to make friends 
of them and they exchanged visits. 

When Henry was divided and its territory became Dale 
and Henry counties the county seat at Old Richmond, or Wig- 
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gin's Springs, ten miles east of Newton, ceased to be the judicial 
centre, the courthouse for Dale being located at Daleville and 
that for Henry at Columbia. Soon after a commission was ap¬ 
pointed to view out a road from Daleville to Louisville with 
instructions to follow as closely as possible the Cooley trail after 
they reached it. The road then established with little change is 
the road now traveled between these two points by way of Ozark, 
opened up this immediate vicinity for its first settlements. Among 
the first to traverse the expanded trail were John Merrick, Sr., 
and his son John Merrick Jr., who resided in Barbour county. 
Seeing this was a goodly land the Merricks decided to make it 
their home, and the senior Merrick entered the parcel of land 
on which the present town of Ozark is partly built and erected 
a log house in which to live in the midst of the street, a little 
north of the Andrews boarding house. That was the first set¬ 
tlement made in what is now Ozark. Across the new road, near 
where Sheriff M. C. Dowling's residence stands, Merrick built 
a small log house in which he kept whiskey. In those days there 
were many mighty and voracious reptiles in this country, and 
an antidote of this kind was considered the sine qui non of every 
household. This was the first mercantile venture for this sec¬ 
tion and the new locality was called Merrick’s. Having mar¬ 
ried Miss Anna Mathews, daughter of Moses Mathews, John 
Merrick, Jr., settled the place now owned and occupied by T. 
G. Blackman, Sr., and in 1837 built another log store there in 
which liquors were sold. He prospered and his wealth and hon¬ 
ors increased. Citizen soldiery was the rage in those days and 
every beat was organized with its muster ground conveniently 
located where musters were held quarterly. The muster ground 
for this beat was at what- is now known as the Carroll church, 
though it was settled by Curtis Byrd in 1828. John Merrick, 
Jr., was commissioned Colonel of the county militia in 1840. 

In 1844 John D. Worrell moved to Woodshop from Barbour 
county and opened a mercantile business on a more extensive 
scale, carrying dry goods and a general assortment of merchan¬ 
dise. After a year or so he followed the early trend of settlers 
in this direction and built a small store on top of the hill where 
the residence of James Moseley now stands. It was not until 
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the spring of 1851 that another mercantile venture was made 
when W. H. & F. M. Martin, brothers, built a small log house 
to the north of John Merrick's establishment and put in a small 
stock. But they dissolved in the fall and quit business. In 1852 
Tom Bullard came in and bought out the Merrick stand and 
continued business there for a short time and then built a small 
board store house near the road and opened up. 

The post office at Woodshop having been discontinued be¬ 
cause it was much trouble with little compensation to the post¬ 
master, the community asked the general government to estab¬ 
lish an office at Bullard's. The request was granted and Tom 
Bullard was appointed postmaster, the name Woodshop being 
retained. On the 1st of Sept. 1853, Mr. E. T. Matthews bought 
an interest in Mr. Bullard's business and they continued the en¬ 
terprise under the firm name of Bullard & Matthews until the 
spring of 1855, when Mr. Matthews purchased Mr. Bullard's in¬ 
terest and became sole proprietor. It was now necessary to 
have a new postmaster, and accompanying the petition was a re¬ 
quest that the name be changed from Woodshop to Ozark. The 
name occurred to Mr. E. T. Matthews from reading the history 
of the Ozark tribe of Indians which inhabited the section of 
country traversed by the Ozark mountains in Missouri and Ark¬ 
ansas. Mr. Matthews was appointed to succeed Mr. Bullard as 
postmaster. He then enlarged the building, a portion of which 
still stands and being of a wealthy family he readily found 
means to largely increase the capacity of his establishment for 
serving the public. In 1856 Mr. J. H. Carroll, son of Major Jim 
Carroll, Sr., erected a building across the road and opened up a 
stock of groceries. In 1858, a partnership was formed between 
Jno. W. Dowling, Jr., F. M. Martin and J. H. Carroll, under the 
firm name of Carroll, Dowling & Martin. These firms continu¬ 
ed business until the war broke out, when business became de¬ 
moralized and one after the other of these gentlemen enlisted 
to fight for the cause of the Confederacy. The stirring, exciting 
scenes of the sixties are reserved for a special chapter, which will 
follow later. 

When the war closed those who had survived the storms of 
exposure to weather and the bullets of the enemy, returned 
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home to find themselves almost on an equal footing in the race 
of life. 


Farms had gone down, stock was scattered, and the broken 
families gathered about ruins of former plenty and comfort to 
weep, but not without hope. There was wealth in the soil and 
fortune stored in. the future for all who would grasp it. New 
resolutions were formed and with that determined, calm cour¬ 
age for which the southerner is noted in poetry and song, the 
people went to work with a will to regain what had been lost in 
conflict. They succeeded and within a year signs of new life 
were visible on every hand. 


During the last year of the war Mr. E. T. Matthews was 
furloughed on account of sickness and was with his family when 
Lee surrendered at Appomattox. During his absence the store 
had been looked after by Mrs. Matthews and her elder son. Mr. 
T. J. Matthews, who at that time was well up in his teens. In 
December that year he sold his interest here to Judge Ed Rich¬ 
ards of Eufaula and removed with his family to Greenville, Ala., 
where he again embarked in business. Earlier in the fall of the 
same year, Messrs. John Huff and Wm. Barrow came to Ozark 
from Henry county with their families. They bought the in- 
completed store started by John W. Dowling before the war 
south of the one erected by Carroll in 1856, completed it and 
opened up a stock of general merchandise under the firm name 
of Huff & Bar row. In the year 1867 plans and specifications for 
a new Masonic Hall with stores below were submitted for bids 
and the building erected to the south and east of the Matthews 
store some fifty yards. In 1868 the firm of Huff & Barrow was 
dissolved by mutual consent, Mr. Barrow continued business at 
the old stand and Mr. Huff forming a partnership with Dr. J. C. 
Holman opened business in the south half of the new Masonic 
building. Mr. Cader Carroll and Mr. James Johnson formed a 
business partnership under the firm name of Carroll & Johnson 
and did business on the north side. The same year William 
Faust came to Ozark from Georgia and opened a grocery store 
in the building formerly occupied by Carroll, Dowling & Martin. 
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This completed the commercial growth of what is now call¬ 
ed old Ozark, and soon a new and unexpected era dawned upon 
this section which made it the center of the judicial as well as 
commercial interest of the county. The question of removing 
the courthouse from Newton which had been discussed for sev¬ 
eral years was submitted to a vote of the people in 1869. At a 
meeting of the board of County Commissioners three places 
were placed in nomination before the Board—Newton, where 
the county seat was then located, Ozark, and the center of the 
county which was three miles south of the present site. After 
a spirited discussion in which attorneys representing the several 
interests took part, it was decided to let the race be between 
Newton and Ozark, and the two rival towns were placed before 
the suffrages of the county. The contest was waged with vigor, 
even bitterly, Ozark winning out in the end. Immediately after 
the result was officially declared a new site was selected. 
Lands were bought from Mrs. Mary Gray, Rev. C. Smith and 
others, the purchases embracing the old Merrick settlement a 
half mile south of the old town. Daniel Munn was employed to 
lay off the new town and was assisted by Col. John Merrick. The 
contract for a new court house was let to Dr. W. L. Milligan and 
it was completed in 1870. The first store set up at the new town 
was removed from Newton by Jesse Barnes to the northwest 
comer of the square where C. C. Beasley is now doing business. 
Wood & Carmichael, a prominent law firm, removing their two 
story law office to a lot next to Barne’s. Tobe Martin rented the 
lower room and opened a small stock of fancy groceries. These 
were followed by Manson D. Hart of Newton, Jake Ezell of this 
vicinity and Wm, Barrow. During the same year Jno. W. Dowling 
and James IT. Garner formed a partnership and opened business 
in their new store on the north side of the public square, the 
stock being bought in August. During the fall Joseph A. Adams 
removed the “Southern Star”, the county paper, from Newton to 
a building on the northwest comer of the square. The new town 
then had a newspaper and under an able and loyal editorial 
management did noble service for the young city in the pines. 
Many new residences and places of business followed in rapid 
succession and the new town soon began to assume the appear¬ 
ance of a prosperous little city. 
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In 1890 the north side of the square was visited by a des¬ 
tructive fire more than two-thirds of its business being reduced 
to ashes, including the mammoth mercantile establishment of 
Jno. W. Dowling. Only a few brick buildings were here then, but 
the fire demonstrated the necessity for brick instead of wood and 
the burnt district was rebuilt with brick and mortar. Many others 
followed in the next year. In the summer of 1884 the courthouse 
built by Dr. Milligan was burned down and all official records 
destroyed. The contract for a new brick structure was let to 
Capt. M. M. Tye and built in 1885. 

Ever since the new county seat was laid off the question of 
getting a railroad built through this section had been agitated. 
Public meetings both at Newton and Ozark were held for the pur¬ 
pose of educating public sentiment up to offering material in¬ 
ducements to railroad managements to build roads. In the spring 
of 1890 the Central of Georgia completed its line to this point 
and in the fall the Alabama Midland ran its cars into the cor¬ 
porate limits of the town. The local limits of trade expanded to 
that of a central market for a large territory to the south and 
west. Instead of going to Montgomery, Greenville, Eufaula and 
river points farmers brought their staple to Ozark. Ample pro¬ 
visions were made in the money and commercial markets for 
handling cotton and more than 20,000 bales were sold to local 
buyers, the merchants here securing the trade hitherto going 
elsewhere. They prospered, many of them growing wealthy, 
building new brick stores, magnificient residences and laying by 
small fortunes on which they and their families are yet living in 

comfort and enjoying the fruits of their keen business foresight. 

* ^ 

THE SOUTHERN STAR, MAY 17, 1899 

To overcome and to conquer the many obstacles in the way 
of civilization in the settlement of an untamed forest inhabited 
only by red skins and wild beasts, requires nothing short of a hero¬ 
ism born of fearlessness, and constantly nurtured by the burning 
fires of a noble manhood. The constant dread of attack at the 
hands of a wily, treacherous enemy, and the menacing dangers 
to family and possessions from powerful and vicious wild beasts, 
called for the display of no ordinary courage, in no ordinary de- 
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gree while it required wisdom and a steady aim to lay the foun¬ 
dations broad and deep for the civilizations which were to be 
built upon them by generations yet unborn. The early settlers of 
this territory possessed these qualifications in a marked degree 
and the steady blows unerringly dealt a common foe in an uneven 
race for the survival of the fittest, but demonstrated the wisdom 
which characterized their well laid plans. 

On the morning of February the 20th 1828, Reddin Byrd 
left his comfortable home in the old North State, bringing his 
family with him. He had eight sons, Isaac, Curtis, William, Ed¬ 
ward, Hansel, Benjamin, and Bertis, together with several daugh¬ 
ters. They came in wagons and horse carts, and were accom¬ 
panied by William Martin, who was made leader of the party 
because it was his second trip and a young man by the name of 
Allen Ellen. They arrived at William Andrews, two miles south¬ 
east of Ozark, just one month later to a day. They remained 
there a couple of weeks after which Mr. Boyd moved to what is 
now known as the Carroll church, one mile east of town, and 
cleared eight acres north of the house where he made his first 
crop. Corn was scarce here in early days and Isaac, Curtis and 
William, the elder sons sought employment in the lower edge of 
Barbour county with a man by the name of Wilson Collins, who 
supplied the family with sufficient corn to do them that year. 

Curtis Byrd was young and handsome and popular with the 
few young people here, among whom was Miss Elizabeth, the 
pretty daughter of Judge H. Harper, who resided near the Block 
House. A mutual friendship sprang up between them which 
ripened into love and later they were married. In the fall of 1831 
Curtis Byrd entered a homestead on the hill beyond big Clay- 
bank where he errected a log house which was used for all house 
keeping purposes. The young couple went steadily to work to 
build for themselves a home and a name that should be known 
and honored by generations yet unborn. As the years went by 
their borders were enlarged and soon servants were added to the 
family possession, more houses were built, larger areas were put 
in cultivation and fortune smiled on the sacred union by giving 
them in the course of time, fourteen children, equally divided, 
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only eight of whom reached the state of man and womanhood. 
Mr. Byrd lived at this place for more than half a century when 
he had the misfortune to lose his honored companion by death, 
and he went to live with his children who had married and built 
honorable homes for themselves. At the present he divides his 
time between his son-in-law Sam Blackmon, who married Louise, 
Henry Harris who married Martha, and Birt Byrd his second son. 

In 1830 there was little preaching through this section. Oc¬ 
casionally a missionary passed this way holding services at the 
homes of the settlers for the most part. The only place of public 
worship now called to mind was located at what was known as 
the Cross Roads, where the Newton Road crosses the old Three 
Notch road not far from the residence of Rev. Dempsey Dowling. 
Mr. Byrd had come from a country church and schools and de¬ 
termined to erect a house dedicated to the services of God and 
open to any minister who preached His word. He associated with 
himself his two brothers, Isaac and William. Eli Ruffin, William 
Andrews, John Merrick, William Martin and others, and in the 
summer of 1830 erected a round log house at the head of the 
spring where Claybank Church now stands. It stood east and 
west some forty yards northwest of the present building, had no 
chimney and but one door and that on the south side. It stood as 
a monument to the well meaning enterprise of these early set¬ 
tlers several years before it was occupied, but family preach¬ 
ing there was begun and has continued to this day. The first 
interment at Claybank was the remains of Jesse Johnson, father 
of the late Daniel Johnson. The next was the first wife of An¬ 
thony Windham and the third was the wife of Arias Mixon. The 
latter two were sisters and their maiden name was Bizzell. 

In those days bear, panther, catamount, wolves and other 
ferocious and dangerous animals abounded everywhere and the 
stock and families of new settlers were constantly menaced 
by their depredations, Mr. Byrd like all others was amply sup¬ 
plied with old fashioned firelocks, relying mostly, however, like 
Daniel Boone, on a large bore old fashioned rifle. But he had an 
old revolutionary musket that did noble service on many occa¬ 
sions also. It was in roasting ear time that bear was most trouble- 
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some for being of the hog family they are very fond of that ce¬ 
real. In the summer of 1833 a very large one began visiting Mr, 
Byrd's field and he decided to tile out the musket for his bear- 
ship. He took both faithful pieces along when he went to the 
field. Walking along down the fence he suddenly saw the old 
fellow raise his grizzly head up just outside Mr. Byrd stopped. 
The bear never discovered him and jumped into the field. He 
mashed down the stalk with his head, broke off the ear and 
jumped over the fence with it. Mr. Byrd crept along side the 
fence until he could hear the bear munching away at the ear of 
corn. He looked through the crack and saw him rear up again 
and once more he and the bear were on the same side of the 
fence. Just as the bear jumped over Mr. Byrd shot him through 
with his rifle. Now came an exciting time. The bear mistook the 
direction from whence the shot came and in an instant was with¬ 
in ten feet of Mr. Byrd, when suddenly the bear discovered him 
and leaped the fence again. Our hero was not frightened but 
raised his old musket and riddled bruin's carcass with a charge 
of buck and ball as he started to run away, and a little further 
he dropped dead. 

Panther creek has been known for two thirds of a century. 
It runs a couple of miles east of Ozark and winds it way in a 
southeasterly direction to Judah River near the place settled by 
John Wyndham. It derives its name from the following circum¬ 
stances. Even in the abundance of wild game and wild beasts, an 
extraordinary large one attracted extra attention among the early 
settlers. It became known that down this creek a large panther 
had his lair and it was decided to hunt him out. On one occasion 
a large poplar tree was found on its bank which had a big hole 
up some distance. It was an immense tree, measuring several 
feet in diameter even as high up as the hollow. It was noticed also 
that it was scratched constantly by some beast which appeared 
to make it its home. It was decided to set a day, invite the neigh¬ 
bors and make the capture. Accordingly one Saturday in the 
summer of 1830 Curt Byrd, William Andrews, Ben Martin, Wil¬ 
liam Martin and his brother James, met for the drive. They 
tooted their horns, had a bountiful supply of ammunition and 
their old firelocks were burnished to a faultness perfection. They 
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started forth for the “big poplar”. When near it the dogs tore 
out at break neck speed, with terrible, yelling and the hunters 
joined in the chase with all the zeal of true frontiersmen, mingl¬ 
ing their encouraging he-e-e-e-s, with the terrible din of the dogs- 
all in hot pursuit. They knew game was up—big game—but they 
did not know how long the fun would last, nor little did these 
hardy heros care. It was fun and they were out for all it was 
worth. However to their surprise the dogs did not run more than 
a half mile before they treed whatever they were chasing. The 
general impression that it was a bear was now confirmed in their 
minds, for had it been any other game it would have run further. 
Then a race was begun between the huntsmen to see who should 
reach the dogs first It was a close one but Curt Byrd being 
swift on foot as well as a good shot, outstripped his companions 
and reached the bey in advance. The dogs were cheered by 
his presence and made a terrible noise. Looking up from di¬ 
rectly underneath a stooping tree at the root of which the dogs 
were barking, he discovered a monster panther sitting on a limb, 
grim and ferocious, ready to snatch the very life out of him who 
sought to contest his right to supremacy in the forests of the 
new world. Mr. Byrd was not long in deciding the issue. Step¬ 
ping back a little he raised his faithful rifle and fired, the ball 
piercing the panther just behind the forelegs. The ferocious 
and wounded beast, brought a wild scream and leaped to the 
ground from his lofty perch and make a break for liberty. But 
the deadly work had been done for him and a half mile further 
he fell dead in his tracks. The hunters had all gathered and a 
consultation was held. It was decided to skin the game and 
return to the tree and cut it down. The skin when measured 
marked nine feet from the tip of the nose to the end of the tail. 
According to the ethics recognized by all the disciples of Nim¬ 
rod, the skin went to Curt Byrd which he afterwards delighted 
to exhibit to his friends as a trophy of that famous hunt. The 
party returned to the big tree and cut it down but found noth¬ 
ing in it save the lair of the panther. Near by the base a three 
snag buck which had been killed several days, and a doe recently 
killed, were found covered up with sticks, leaves and trash, 
From that day to this that little stream has been called Panther 
creek. 
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The Southern Star, May 24, 1899 

Moses Matthews, Sr., was a Virginian and probably sprang 
from the first English settlement of that state. Prior to the 
Revolutionary war he moved to the Neuse river, Samson county, 
North Carolina, and when the struggle for Independence broke 
out, shouldered his musket in defense of the country he loved. 
He was a man of upright character, steady, firm, courageous, 
but not quarrelsome. He amassed a large fortune as the will 
he made before his death and which is at this writing in the 
hands of Mr. W. E. Martin of Ozark, bears testimony. It is 
dated March 21, 1794, and was filed with Evandor Mclver, for 
record, clerk of Darlington district court. South Carolina, the 
10th of December 1794. It begins “In the name of God, amen.” 
ect. Enos Matthews, Marmaduke Williams, his son-in-law; Dan¬ 
iel Windham, his son-in-law; Moses Matthews, Jr., John Mat¬ 
thews, Edmond Matthews, Burrell Hallford, and Owen Hall- 
ford, grandsons by first wife, were the beneficiaries. The will 
provided that the “house hold furniture and stocks of all kinds” 
be equally divided between “John, Moses and Edmond Mat¬ 
thews, and Burrell and Owen Hallford, all five whose names 
are now mentioned, after my wife’s decease, but not before.” 
Enos Matthews, John Matthews, Moses Matthews, Marmaduke 
Williams were the executors. Micah Mixon, Moses Matthews 
and John Matthews were witnesses. His children some of them 
died and others sought new settlements. 

Mose Matthews, Jr., was a small boy at the breaking out of 
the Revolutionary war having been born March 12, 1773. When 
he grew up to manhood he married Miss Truitt, daughter of Eli¬ 
jah and Mary Truitt, whose maiden name was Polk. By her he 
reared four children, John Matthews; Millie, who married Ben¬ 
jamin Andrews, Rachel, wife of Bemson Hughes, and mother of 
Capt.; N. Hughes; Elizabeth, wife of Elias Salisbury, and mother 
of Capt. J. N. Salisbury. At her death Moses Matthews married 
Mary Truitt, his first wife’s sister, and to them were born ten 
children—Elisha, Annie, John Merrick’s wife; Mary, wife of Sea¬ 
born Gray, Sinai, wife of Alexander Fields; William M. Gordon, 
J. Calvin, Spencer H., Sarah, wife of Robert Oates, and Elijah 
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Truitt Matthews. Of these only three are living at this time, Eli¬ 
jah, Spencer H. and Sarah Oates—the latter two are in Texas. 

The children of his first wife were married off and some of 
the first children by his second wife were grown, when he de¬ 
cided to move to Alabama. Elisha Matthews was the oldest and 
m early spring of 1824 brought a sum of money from South Caro- 
ma to some gentleman in Butler county. Having acquaintance 
here he spent the summer with them returning to South Carolina 
m the fall He told his father of the goodly land he had dis¬ 
covered, of its excellent range and the abundance of its game. It 
was soon decided to make the move and preparations were be¬ 
gun. One thing stood in the way of Elisha Matthews. He loved 
the sprightly little Miss Lucy, daughter of Rev. Dempsey Dowl- 
ing, and he could not leave her. The difficulty was compromised 
on the 28th day of December when he led the object of his affec 
tions to Hymens altar. The latter part of January following the 
stait was made. A long train loaded with household and kitchen 
furniture and members of the family were lined up in the road 
by the gate that morning. After adieus to friends and relatives 
amid tears, the train moved off, followed by the family slaves, 
cattle, horses and hogs. Behind all came the old gentleman and 
his companion and Elisha with his bride, riding in chaises, a two 
wheeled cart looking vehicle, the like of which is unknown at this 
day and time. The journey was necessarily tedious, but the party 
landed at the place, now known as the Bryant Daughtey place 
near the old Block House, late on the afternoon of March 2, 1825, 
where they met a most hearty reception at the hands of a few old 
friends who had preceeded them by a few years. Here the party 
bioke up in a short time afterwards, Moses Matthews pre-empt¬ 
ing a claim at what is now known as the Seaborn Gray place on 
Hurricane Creek, five miles south of town, and Elisha Matthews 
with his young bride settled further down the forks of Chocta- 
whachee and Judah rivers. He made one crop and moved back to 
Hurricane creek to what is now known as the Ezekiel Hallford 
place. Here in 1825 he cut the first stick of timber ever cut on 
Hurricane creek. No lands on the market yet he set up a chain. 
Six years later he moved to Claybank settling three fourth of a 
mile southeast of the present location of his old residence, In 1832 
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Moses Matthews moved up to and settled the old Matthews 
homestead one mile southwest from Ozark and now occupied by 
the widow of Elijah Andrews. He began by building a round log 
dwelling house and a kitchen of the same material. Then he built 
houses for the slaves and outhouses for other purposes—cleared 
lands and laid his plans for a life time for he felt like he had reach¬ 
ed the country for which he had long sighed. He prospered as a 
green bay tree. The lands were fertile, the cattle and horses on 
the range kept fat winter and summer and increased rapidly. His 
slaves increased from natural causes and by purchase and it was 
not many years until Moses Matthews settlement was a distin¬ 
guished land mark of the country, known beyond the borders of 
the new State, and a monument of the skill, wisdom and sturdy 
purpose of his wonderful genius and manhood. Here he reared 
the younger members of his family to man and womanhood and 
as they married off he gave them comfortable settlements around 
him, where they reared families. Some of these are dead, some 
have moved to other states and some are still in the country of 
their forefathers. By the early fifties the upper range had been 
eaten down and crowded out by the undergrowth that was 
springing up and he moved large numbers of his cattle to the 
range on Choctowhatchee River. Every week or two he had the 
negroes to drive up and kill beef for use at home, and sell to his 
neighbors. There was a trifling fellow here by the name of Ready 
who had bought beef from him several times without paying for 
it. This fellow came over one morning when the old gentleman 
was slaughtering and stood round until the last quarter had been 
carted off to the smoke house and the old gentleman had started 
away. “Well, uncle Mose”’, said Ready, “I have come over to see 
if I can get a little peice of meat this morning”. “Hh”, said the 
old man stopping and looking straight at Ready. Then he smack¬ 
ed his mouth in that peculiar way still'distinctly remembered by 
those who knew him, and asked, “What did you say you want¬ 
ed”? “Beef, just a small piece if you please,” said Ready. Then the 
old man caught hold of Ready and said, “Turn around and let me 
see. Yes, you've got your mark. The seat of your breeches is 
patched and what did you say your name was”. “Ready, Jack 
Ready”. 
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“Yes Ready, Jack”, reiterated the old man, “always ready to 
eat my beef but never ready to pay me for it”. This incident was 
a true index to the sturdy, honest character of Moses Matthews 
and his life abounded in stories of this sort still remembered 
here. The writer remembers when a boy that “Grandpa Moses 
had thousands of fine watermelon among his pinders in the old 
mountain field north of his residence and wanted some of them. 
I was in Ozark one day and learning that the old gentleman was 
at the residence of Mr. E. T. Matthews I went to.ask his per¬ 
mission. 'Well, my son, said he looking down from his position 
on the porch. “And why didn't you do like the rest of the boys, 
go and get 'em without asking”? I told him my father had taught 
me not to do that way. “Ah, you're an honest boy, now go and 
get just as many as you want and when you want more go and 
get em”. As I left he blessed me, and that has been one of the 
strong incentives in right doing by me in all my life”. 

The aged couple lived to see their slaves freed but still had 
an abundance on which to live and to divide among their chil¬ 
dren. His companion died August 8, 1867, and he followed to 
their reward on the 9th day of March 1868. Both now sleep in 
the grave yard at old Union where they held their membership 
from the time Rev. Reuben E. Brown organized a Baptist Church 
here. 

Elisha Matthews remained at the place first settled on Clay- 
bank until about the year 1853, when he moved out to the Dale- 
ville and Louisville road where the old residence now stands and 
where he would have probably died but for one thing. When 
courting his bride, he promised her a fine house if he lived to 
make it. While he had made money during a long life of useful¬ 
ness, bought lands and slaves, he had never kept that promise. 
He had laid by treasures of gold and silver and when the house 
of Prof. Scott in Ozark was offered at half its cost, he drew upon 
this reserve fund for $900 in gold and bought it in January 1882. 
Thus he kept the promise of his youth when 79 years of age His 
aged companion died at this home 10 O'clock p. m., October 25, 
1884, and he followed two years later, both being buried at old 
Claybank. 
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When the militia ^vas organized in 1826 Elisha Matthews 
was made pay master for this district, an office he held for many 
years. In 1827 he was elected Tax Assessor and Collector for 
Henry county—no division of this territory having been made at 
that time. He held this office for two years. In 1839 he was ap¬ 
pointed county treasurer after the territory which constituted 
Dale and Coffee was divided and the county seat put at Dale- 
ville. This office he held until 1848 by re-election. That year 
he resigned to become a candidate for the Senate against George 
W. Williams of Henry, the senatorial district then comprising 
the same territory it does at this day. 

He defeated Williams by 800 votes, a large majority for a 
sparsely settled county. He was a true disciple of Jefferson and 
firmly believed in “State's rights" while Williams was a Whig, 
Having drawn a long term he served four years and then retired 
from public life to look after his increasing private interests. 

In 1824. on his first visit, Elisha Matthews taught a three 
months school at Mill's Branch on the Three Notch road, this side 
of the Block House. Mr. Mills paid him $10 per month and board 
for the service. During the time he was there Bill Stevens brought 
a poll boat up the river twice to the Block House ferry, the first 
ever floated on the Choctawhatchee river. It was the custom of 
the crew to bring a little red whiskey along and at night have a 
dance at some settlers house. Stevens owned a large dog which 
always accompanied the boat and was tied to the same stake to 
guard it while the crew was off having a good time. On one of 
these occasions the dog attempted to gnaw loose but cut the 
wrong rope and next morning his master was surprised to find 
the dog standing on shore with the rope pulled around the stake 
and holding it with all his might. The water was an eddy at the 
landing. 

* 

In 1829 Zeke Bartlett, his brother, Tom Bartlette, and a few 
others built a Primitive Church the first in the county at what is 
known as County Line, In the early days cattle stealing was com¬ 
mon and many law suits resulted from this sort of thing. At Bart¬ 
lett s meeting house a cow hide was hung up to test every new 
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settler. When a new comer entered the community he was asked 
if he had submitted to the requirements of the law. The tender 
foot was usually ready to do anything the community demanded 
and would ask what they were. He was informed that at Bart¬ 
lett’s church a cow hide was hung up and two men set to watch 
it, and if he couldn t steal it while they were looking he wouldn’t 
do for a citizen of Dale County. One day Elisha Matthews was 
liding along the road down near the Block House and met a man 
coming from towards Bartlett’s. “Well,” said Col. Matthews. “I 
suppose you have passed the cow hide at Bartlett’s church and 
proven yourself unfit for citizenship in Dale county”. The new 
comer was astonished and asked what he meant. He was told the 
cow hide story which greatly incensed him and he let into cursing 
his new acquaintance at a lively rate. Col. Matthews was good 
natured and laughed at the fellow until he became ashamed and 
apoligized. 


THE SOUTHERN STAR, MAY 31, 1899 

History first dawns on the Dowling family in Virginia and 
dates back seven generations to Robert Dowling. The idea has 
obtained that he came to this country from Ireland in the 17th 
century but it is doubtful if he was of Irish blood. The name 
Robert reveals a reverence for Robert Bruce, leader of the Scot’s 
and hero of the battle of Sterling Castle in which the power of 
Edward the Third of England was broken. Another potent reason 
for believing that Robert Dowling was of Scottish descent is the 
great dissimilarity in the character of the Irish people and the 
well known traits of character belonging to the Dowlings the 
latter in all generations conforming more generally to the sturdy 
character of the Scots than to the Irish. 

Robert Dowling was maried twice, both times in Virginia but 
of his first wife little is known. Of this union one son is known 
to have been born whose name was William. After the death of 
his wife, Robert Dowling married Sarah Guinn, members of 
whose family later distinguished themselves in the Revolutionary 
war. About this time he moved to Darlington District S. C , and 
settled on Jeffer s creek, where he accumulated property, reared 
a family and died. 
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William must have arrived at the estate of manhood before 
his father’s second marriage for the reason he remained in Vir¬ 
ginia. After his marriage he followed the footsteps of his father 
southward and settled on the Savannah river in Barnwell district 
where he lived at the breaking out of the Revolution in 1776 and 
where he had lived several years prior to that time. Three sons 
were born to him, Jabez, Micajah and Elijah who were small boys 
at that time. He was strong American in sentiment and his promi¬ 
nence in the community made him the object of wrathful visita¬ 
tions at the hands of the Tories, being way layed by them and 
murdered in his own house. Of the three sons very little is known 
but it is supposed they moved to middle or westein States, the 
name being rather numerous in Kentucky, Ohio and Missouri. 

By his second wife Robert Dowling reared two sons—James 
and John, and three daughters, Betsy, Sarah and Millie. 

John Dowling married Nancy Boutwell by whom he had six 
sons—Dempsey, Elias, Zacharias, Levi, Alien and Simeon—and 
three daughters—Lydia, Rhoda and Jemimah. James Dowling 
married Polly Boutwell, sister of his brother’s wife, by whom he 
had four sons, William, James, John and Willis—and three daugh- 
ters—Sallie, Polly and Lettie. Millie married a man by the name 
of William Gibbson and moved to Mississippi. But little is known 
of the marriage of Sarah and Betsy, Robert Dowling s other two 
daughters. 


Dempsey Dowling, son of John and Nancy Dowling, was 
married to Martha Stokes September 22, 1803. In South Caro¬ 
lina, by whom he raised fourteen children—seven sons, Wesley, 
Noel, Fletcher, John Edward, James and Zinnamon, and seven 
daughters, Lacy, Millie, Elizabeth, the latter two were twins, 
Zillah, Martha, Anna and Frances. 


Wesley married Amanda O’Neal by whom he had three sons 
—Colnel, Jasper, Martin Van Buren, (both died in the cause of 
their country) Frances Marion, also dead and Elizabeth. 
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Noel Dowling married Sarah D. daughter of John and Sally 
McDonald. They reared a family of nine children. Eight sons— 
Massolone Lafayette who died June 24, 1843, at the age of five 
years. John Wesley, who died December 14, 1893, Angus, Simeon, 
James King, who died at Pensacola serving the cause of his 
country, September 6, 1861; Daniel Young, Noel P. and Gabriel 
P. and one daughter, Anna Jane, who after the death of her first 
husband, J. W. T. Smith, married A. D. Wall, and died May 31, 
1895. 


Fletcher Dowling married Caroline Martin to whom were 
born two sons, Jeferson, now dead, and Anderson, who lives with 
his mother in Texas, and two daughters, Mary Jane, wife of 
James Harris and Margaret, widow of Jefferson Bottoms. 

John Dowling maried Charlotte Brackin by whom he raised 
five sons—Samuel Losson, Elisha M. C., Noel R., George W., 
Jarrett and Louis—and two daughters—Lacy Ann, wife of John C. 
Parker and Nancy Jane, wife of John F. McDonald. 

Edward Dowling and Anna Oates were married after the 
family removed to Alabama and raised a large family—three sons, 
Jesse, Robert J., and Eddie, all of whom are dead and six girls— 
Margaret, wife of Daniel Martin; Betsy, wife of Needham 
Hughes; Jane, wife of Ransom Byrd; Ophelia, second wife of 
William Byrd, Susan, wife of Dr. J. C. Holman; and Eudora, wife 
of N. P. Dowling. 

James Dowling married Nancy Martin and of their children 
William Dowling who lives in the lower part of this county and 
his sister is the wife of Tim C. Lee. 

Zinnamon Dowling maried Elizabeth Ingram by whom he 
raised a large family of children most of whom live in this and 
Coffee counties. 

Lacy Dowling married Elisha Matthews and was the mother 
of William Edward and Melon T. both of whom are dead, and 
of Jane Clark, relict of Jack Clark; Aquilla, wife of John F. 
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Martin; Martha A. wife of S. J. Andrews; Mary, widow of Wil¬ 
liam F. Martin, Betsy Ann, wife of Hugh McDonald, Talitha, 
wife of James C. Ross; and Margaret, first wife of William Byrd. 

Millie married William Cox, and W. F. Cox, Cornelia, wife 
of Wm. Gray, Lilah, wife of Henry Casey, and Martha, widow 
of the late Gordon Matthews, are the surviving children. 

Zillah maried Samuel, son of Burrell Hallford. They reared 
a large family of children—Susan and James who died in 1854, 
Wesley, Mrs. Robert Skipper, Dixon H., Jesse, G. Gordon, and 
William, the last named three are dead, and Josephine, wife of 
James Pritchett and Piety, wife of Ezekiel Hallford. 

Martha married Emanuel Parrish, whose two sons are in 
Texas, and Anna married James Parrish. She died in 1857, 
leaving a family of six children most of whom live in Texas. 

Frances the youngest daughter married Mathias Brackin, 
and raised a large family of children, among whom are Simeon, 
Martha Jane, wife of Lafayette Metcalf, and Warren Brackin. 

Zacharias Dowling was an itinerant Methodist preacher and 
carried the gospel of peace to perishing thousands from the Chat¬ 
tahoochee river to the western borders of the state during a long 
life of usefulness beginning in the pioneer days. He was plain, 
and scriptural in his mode of life almost to austerity but was pure 
in heart and a few years since passed to his reward from the late 
residence near Greenville. 

^ ■ 

Levi Dowling was one of the first settlers in Honeytown 
Beat, and was a local preacher of great usefulness. He had several 
children, Robert and Mary being among them. The latter married 
a man by the name of Savage and was left a widow. 

The family never dabbled much in politics preferring to live 
quietly and attend to their private interests. There is some ex¬ 
ception and to marked degree in one instance. John Wesley, son 
of Noel Dowling, was a man of large brain and of noble impulses. 
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When the call to arms came in 1861 he raised a company and on 
the 3rd of April left for Pensacola where he served for one year. 
Returning home he was married to Miss Annie Jane Thompson, 
May 11, 1862. Miss Thompson was of a distinguished Key West 
family, her father being engaged in trade with foreign ports and 
a large ship owner. Soon he raised a company of cavalry and re¬ 
turned to the army of the Confederacy as second Lieutenant in 
Capt. Davis’ company 33rd Alabama regiment of cavalry. He 
served all through the war up to the battle six miles from Atlanta, 
July 6, 1864, without receiving a wound. But in the fight he was 
seriously wounded by shell and his life was despaired of. By 
faithful nursing at the hands of his brother Peeler, and his de¬ 
voted wife, he recovered sufficiently to return home in the early 
fall. His coming saved the lives of three old citizens. War scenes 
had been transformed from a drama to that of tragedy and no 
man knew when his life was his own. The day after Lieutenant 
Spears had been killed by deserters, Brere’s cavalry came up from 
Newton to investigate. Capt. Brere was furious when he fully 
realized the situation and was prepared for deeds of desparation. 
He had these three citizens, old men, quiet and unobstrusive, ar¬ 
rested on suspicion of harboring the deserters who killed Speares 
and shot Alec Speller. After a brief consultation it was decided to 
hang them. At this moment Capt. John W. Dowling hobbled out 
to the front gate and called Capt. Brere to one side. When he told 
all the evidence on which it was proposed to hang them John W. 
Dowling said to Capt. Brere, “You’ve got no evidence on which 
to hang these men, and you shall not do it. I am an officer in the 
regular army and if you hang them I will report you to head¬ 
quarters and* have you courtmartialled. This settled it and the 
men were sent back. 

The Dowling family is one of the largest as well the oldest 
families in Southeast Alabama and their industry and intelligent 
frugality have made the name a power in the financial affairs of 
the country and formed the basis of a large percentage of the 
stability in its citizenship. Their religious convictions have done 
no less for the cause of religion and good morals. When the three 
brothers, Dempsey, Zacharias and Levi came here in 1826 one of 
the first things was to establish preaching places and look after 
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the spiritual welfare of the people. They were strict in their lives 
and in their teachings going beyond the standard of religious 
work usually recognized in pioneering. But they had the courage 
of their convictions and persisted in planting the seeds of the 
gospel along with the evil which was springing up on all sides. 
Their course often brought criticism which occasionally ripened 
into bitter persecutions. Rev. Dempsey Dowling, being the most 
prominent as well as the most progressive, came in for a larger 
share of persecution but what mattered it. God seems to have set 
His seal of approval on the life and works of this martyr to His 
cause for while the name and posterity of his most rabid perse¬ 
cutors have almost faded among men the posterity of Rev. Demp¬ 
sey Dowling like that of Abraham Lincoln, have “become as the 
sands of the sea and the stars of the heavens”, and possesses a 
goodly portion in the land of our fathers. Very few if any of 
them are homeless and they are generally considered good citi¬ 
zens. 

When the war ended John W. Dowling returned to the 
peaceful pursuits of life, engaging in farming, teaching and in the 
fall of 1870 the mercantile business. He found a man who could 
take the reconstruction iron-clad and he engaged in mail con¬ 
tacting out of which he made considerable money. He was suc¬ 
cessful in eveiy venture and accumulated a large fortune. In 1869 
he led the fight for removing the county site from Newton to 
Ozaik and has been one of the leading spirits in every laudable 
enteipiise foi the upbuilding of this section of the country ever 
since conti ibuting largely from his private fortune to secure these 
ends. He subscribed one thousand dollars to the Alabama Mid¬ 
land Railioad and a considerable sum to the Central of Georgia 
and has given liberally to other enterprises. Being a man of in¬ 
dependent thought, John W. Dowling always espoused the cause 
of what he believed to be right, regardless of any reward it might 
biing or of any opposition it might arouse. He never sought po¬ 
litical preferment of the honors it might secure, but for the good 
he might accomplish. He served two terms very acceptably in 
the Legislature from his county and secured the passage of im¬ 
portant bills. On December 14, 1893 death cut him down in the 
bloom of usefulness and success, and his remains were deposited 
in a vault at old Claybank. 
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Rev. Angus Dowling his brother was converted in 1854 at 
old Claybank and soon after was licensed to preach. Later he 
joined the conference and began the work of his life as a gospel 
preacher. He has filled many leading appointments in his con¬ 
ference and served as presiding elder doing most efficient work 
for the master in whatever capacity he was assigned to labor. 
Under his impashioned appeals thousands have been converted 
j ds inspired to lead better lives. And yet his 

work is not done. Today he is doing as able work as ever in his 
past life, in all probability has long years of usefulness still before 
him. He has reared a noble family who give promise of great 
things for the Dowling name in future. 

Gabriel Dowling, present county Judge, is another brother. 
He possesses many of the sterling qualities of his brother John 
W. and from whom he learned much of his ways during a busi¬ 
ness association of twenty years. He is making a noble officer, 
has a future full of promise. 

Elisha M. Dowling, the present sheriff, is a man with 
marked probity of character. He was elected to the office he is 
filling with such satisfaction, in 1896, and will serve for another 
year. The family have been probably the heaviest tax payers in 
the county for three quarters of a century but have received only 
a very small percentage of the emoluments and honors of official 
life at the hands of the people. 

THE SOUTHERN STAR, JUNE 28, 1899 

Away up in the state famous for turpentine, persimmons, and 
hardy manhood, lived James Carroll, a pioneer and revolutionary 
patriot. He was possessed of a goodly share of this world s goods 
including a number of noble sons and pretty daughters who in¬ 
herited the sterling characteristics of their honored father. Among 
these were Major James Carroll, Reuben Carroll, John Carroll, 
Sallie, wife of Levi Stephens and Rebecca, the wife of Daniel 
Johnson. In those days schools were not over abundant nor the 
standard of education too high, but James Carroll managed to 
give his children the best advantages offered at that time in Sam- 
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son county, N. C. and that, added to what the country commonly 
recognizes as good horse sense, made them most worthy and 
exemplary citizens. In 1828, Major James Carroll and his brother 
John came to old Richmond in what was then Henry county 
where the latter made one crop. Major James Carroll decided to 
"team it” that year between Clayton and Montgomery, Fulton 
not having yet dreamed of a steamboat, and a man who men¬ 
tioned the railroad would have been considered mad. It was while 
thus engaged that the athletic young North Carolinian first dis¬ 
tinguished himself in this state. A cannon lay at the warehouse 
in Montgomery which was looked upon as a sort of Waterloo to 
the manhood of that age because nearly every one tried to raise it 
on end and all as usual failed to do it. On one of young Carrolls 
visits the big gun was raised on end to the surprise of the ware¬ 
houseman and was asked when he would make his next trip. 
When he returned found fully a hundred men present to see him 
lift the big gun. “Well gentlemen”, just to gratify your curiosity 
I will show you how it is done” and then he turned it up appar¬ 
ently with ease. That winter the two brothers returned to the 
old north State where John Carroll remained until 1830 when he 
returned to the Fitch place at Clay’s Hill in Pike county. He rais¬ 
ed a large family—eight sons and four daughters— and died. In 
1833 David and Reuben Carroll and Johnson Godwin came out 
to Alabama and stopped near Clay’s Hill until July and then re¬ 
moved to the neighborhood of Ozark, Reuben buying out the 
Redding Byrd homestead and David that of Burtis Byrd. In 1836 
James Carroll, Sr., died at the old homestead and was laid to 
rest amid the hills of his native State, leaving his widow and 
their children to mourn his loss. Disconsolate and lonely the old 
North State no longer seemed like home to Mrs. Carroll and in 
December following she left in company with Major James Car- 
roll, Jr., and his wife; Levi Stephens- and his wife, Sallie, and her 
unmarried daughter Rebecca, who afterwards became the wife 
of Daniel Johnson, landing in Dale county, January 3, 1837. 

Major James Carroll, Jr., settled a place on Panther Creek 
two miles east of Ozark on the Skipperville road, opened land 
and commenced farming. He had laid the foundation for his 
fortune amid the scenes of his childhood and brought with him 
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to the new world a handsome amount of this world’s goods. In 
1840 he decided to enlarge his borders, and established a mer¬ 
cantile business and built a cotton gin at the place a mile above 
Ozark, afterwards owned by W. E. Matthews. About that time 
he was elected Major of the county Malitia, a position he held 
with credit to himself and honor to the cause he represented. His 
ventures proved successful beyond his expectations and he be¬ 
came known as a rich man. He bought negroes and increased 
the size of his plantation. Finally he decided to seek richer lands 
where the yield would be greater and he settled two miles further 
up the road towards Skipperville where he built an elegant home 
and completed the raising of his large family. He reared five 
sons—Debro, James H., Pharoah, Cader and Major—and four 
daughters, Susan, wife of David Byrd; Penny, wife of Isaac Byrd; 
Sarah, wife of H. Z. Parker, and Eliza, wife of Jesephus Turling¬ 
ton. When they grew up to young womanhood they were con¬ 
sidered very beautiful and had many suitors. 


David Carroll was thrice married the first time to Mary, 
daughter of Lazarus Matthews in North Carolina in 1819. By 
this marriage they raised seven children. Easter, wife of Amos 
Johnson. Ridley died at the age of 67, unmarried; Jessie, Willis, 
Rhoda, who died at 18, unmarried; Solomon and John. 


His second wife was Margaret, daughter of John Matthews 
and by her raised Gilley, who married Polk Ketchum; Noah, 
David, Jr,, Margaret, wife of John Arnold, and Beady, wife of 
J. H. Weeks. 


The third and last wife of David Carroll was Martha E., 
daughter of Jesse and Sarah Johnson by whom he raised William, 
Yancy, and Rebecca, wife of George Hughes. 

The Carroll generation in this country sprang from a hardy 
stock, one of the staunchest pioneer families of North Carolina, 
and the scions transplanted seemed to take kindly to the soil and 
climate of their new home. 
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The command to multiply and replenish the earth has not 
been forgotten and the earlier settlers have left a large and noble 
posterity to bless the lands of their adopted home. They are 
among the best citizens of the county, industrious, frugal, firm 
in integrity of character and reliable in every relation of life. 

Of the several sons of Major James Carroll only one sur¬ 
vives, Major Carroll, Jr., the youngest and who lives in Ozark. He 
has amassed a handsome fortune in addition to his landed estates 
holds a block of Alabama Midland railroad stock and is one of 
its board of directors. His son, M. O. Carroll is one of the leading 
merchants of the town and a young man of bright promise. Of 
David Carroll's sons much might be said of their progressiveness 
and the success they have made out of life. Willis and Noah have 
been honored by public trust, the first having been elected 
treasurer of this county in 1896 by a handsome majority an office 
he still fills with credit to himself and honor to his constituents. 
Noah is in charge of the county farm, a position he fills with 
satisfaction to the board of county commissioners and the people 
generally. John Carroll has never asked for office being content 
to occupy his own elegant home quietly and look after his private 
interests. Yancy Carroll is one of Dale's most progressive farmers 
and in spite of four cent cotton is prospering. His handsome land 
holdings are well stocked with the best breeds, his bams are kept 
full of farm products and his name and credit are above reproach. 
L. P. Carroll, son of Willis Carroll is among Ozark's shrewest 
business men, and the firm of Carroll & Casey is doing its share 
of the town s business. Daniel Casey, his partner, divides time 
between the store and his farming interests, making a success of 
both. 

It is not out of place to tell a few things connected with 
the lives of John and Willis Carroll by which they made life 
worth living for the time and furnished fun for the boys many 
years after. When the war closed and the people resumed the 
duties of civil citizenship they returned to the old custom of 
hauling their produce to river points by wagon, for there were 
no railroads then. When Dowlin & Garner opened a business 
in 1870 at Ozark they had a six horse wagon built and in 1876 
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Elisha Andrews was made teammaster. Other firms either own¬ 
ed or employed teams to make regular trips to the markets. 
Eufaula being the most patronized. As the town grew larger 
and the demands of trade greater the wagon train to Eufaula 
grew larger. In the fall they carried up cotton and brought 
back goods and in the spring they brought back guano. The 
teamsters loading both ways charged a less freight rate than 
when they hauled only one way. It generally requiring about 
five days to make the trip with mules, and a little longer with 

oxen-the time somewhat depending on the condition of the 

roads. The travel was so great that camp fires were seen every 
few miles on the road and teams were continually met going 
either way. At the other end of the line Eufaula made ample 
provision to handle business so profusely thrown into her lap 
by the wiregrass belt, and she grew rich and strong. New ware¬ 
houses were built, her banking facilities increased, new firms 
went into business and the old ones enlarged their facilities. A 
large number of men were employed to handle this immense 
trade, among whom were citizens of the surrounding counties 
whose trade the various firms hoped to handle. New hotels 
and restaurants were set up and other things done which go to 
make up the business of a live little city. This may be called 
the golden period in the history of old Irwington, or Eufaula, and 
it was during this time that she amassed great wealth some of 
which remains to this day. It was great times then. People 
had plenty of money and were in good humor. Of all the jolly 
crews that paddled a wagon train between Ozark and Eufaula, 
John Carroll, Willis Carroll and John F. Faulk were the boys. 
It was not infrequently that the merchants of Ozark would take 
a trip up with the wagon train by way of varying the program 
and incidently to attend to a little business. In 1875 John and 
Willis Carrol], William Faust and Dr. James Bottoms, went up 
together and decided to have supper at the hotel with Uncle 
“Billy” as their host, They registered in good shape and waited 
for the bell to ring. When supper was announced they were 
hungry as wolves and otherwise prepared for supper or any¬ 
thing else that might happen. They sat down and began to eat. 
Directly the little sample dishes were cleaned out and then they 
wanted supper, More was brought in. They ate that and among 
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other things a lot of fine butter and still called for more. The 
landlord was nervous. He was going to get fifty cents apiece 
out of that crowd and they had already eaten more than that. 
They wanted more and it was brought. "Gentlemen, is mighty 
fine butter, it costs forty cents a pound”, said the Proprietor 
sadly as he saw it disappearing.” "Yes”, said Uncle Billy, "How 
much better it might have been if it had only cost eighty cents 
a pound, it is bully,” and the poor landlord as utterly helpless 
as he was disgusted, left the dining room. When the boys had 
finished thev went in to settle. The proprietor wanted one dol¬ 
lar each. But they held him down and when he saw it was 
no use to kick against that good natured crowd who were out 
for a lark he accepted the usual fee and said no more. 

To tell all the interesting events of these golden days of 
good humor would require a book of itself and I will be con¬ 
tent with leaving this subject for the present in the hands of 
those who still survive and who can call up many things over 
which to enjoy a hearty laugh. 

The Southern Star , July 11, 1899 

August 23, 1848, a Baptist c hurch was instituted bylR ev. U. 
_fk Jhaij er ; at the residence of William Andrews two miles east 
of Ozark. A constitution with twelve articles of faith was sub¬ 
scribed to by the following members: William Andrews, J. M. 
Andrews, Wm. H. Andrews, Thomas B. Andrews, J. H. Martin, 
B. W. Martin, Z. Chambliss, John Chambliss, Frances Andrews, 
Mary A. L. Andrews, Sarah A. Martin, Caroline Chambliss, and 
Lucy Chambliss. Thomas B. Andrews was elected clerk and 
Z. Chambliss ordained deacon. This was the beginning of what 
L_ ^ s now Union c hurc h as we shall presently see. Parker con¬ 
tinued as pastor until Sept. 1, 1849, when the church called L. 
R. Sims to serve the next year and elected William Andrews 
its first delegate to the association. Rules of decorum were 
necessary and at their meeting Nov. 24, 1849, the church ap¬ 
pointed W. M. Andrews, Louis Mullins and Wm. Andrews a 
committee for this purpose. Their report was received and 
adopted Dec. 15 following. But these rules were soon "changed 
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for others” as the record has it. Meetings were held regularly 
for the transaction of church business and preaching and in 
August 1850, a series of services were held which resulted in 
several additions to the Church, among whom were William 
Cox, Elisha Aiidrews and Bennett Whitman. Believing foot 
washing to be enjoined by the scripture, the church resolved 
March 13, 1852, to observe it twice a year, the ceremony to take 
place on Saturday night before celebrating the Eucharist on 
Sunday. 

Thomas Andrews having resigned, Moses G. Matthews was 
elected clerk in April, 1852. June 12 he was elected to deacons 
order and ordained to that office by L. R. Sims and P. B. Lacy, 
July 10, 1852. The church was not strong numerically but 
seemed to have life enough to deal with refractory members 
as the law directs. Committees were appointed and offenders 
brought to the bar of the church and when they refused to give 
satisfaction, were turned out. The church was doing fairly well 
under all the circumstances but they little thought what good 
things were in store for them only a short time ahead. 

During the spring, Rev. Reuben E. Brown, his son Reuben 
Brown, Jr., and D. P. White, author of the Sacred Harp, ap-- 
peared in this county, coming from the state of Georgia. The 
elder Brown was a man of genius as well as a preacher of ability 
and many interesting stories are told of him at the present day. 
Among other accomplishments he was a noted vocalist. He had 
a splendid voice, full, rounded, rich and he had trained it well, 
and by his good singing as well as preaching he always attracted 
large crowds wherever he appeared. He made the acquaintance 
of Moses Matthews, a wealthy planter in the neighborhood and 
it was proposed to hold a meeting at the spring near Gordon s 
Tannery. Mr. Matthews took his Negroes and an arbor was 
built and seated ready for the service which was to begin early 
in August. Crowds gathered and the services began being held 
under the arbor during the day and at Moses Matthews resi¬ 
dence at night. The results were gratifying. Mr. Matthews and 
several members of his family were converted and were among 
the seventeen applicants for membership. At the close of the 
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meeting little Claybank was dammed up just above the old ford 
and below the bridge now on the Haw Rigge road, where Brown 
baptised the new members. He gave them letters to the church 
at Andrews and they presented them to that church Sept. 11, 
1852. This was a most important meeting. They were received 
and the name changed from Andrews to Union church. This 
was done with the understanding that the Andrews church 
property be sold and that a new house of worship be built at 
the arbor where Brown had held his meeting. Moses Matthews 
was thoroughly enlisted in the movement and gave two acres 
of land for church purposes, for he owned all this part of the 
country then, and took his Negroes to the woods and got out the 
timbers and shingles. In the meantime he set teams to hauling 
lumber from Andrews mill this side of Newton and all hands 
pulling together the building was soon completed, and on Nov. 
13, the first meeting was held in it. This was the dawning of 
a new era of prosperity in the history of Union. The fourteen 
charter members at Andrews church in 1848 had grown to more 
than forty and was still increasing. Sims was a successful pas¬ 
tor and continued the work until August 12, 1854, when he was 
succeeded by Daniel Cumbie, a noble, good man, who loved to 
sing and preach as good as ever Reuben E. Brown did, though 
he might not do it so well. In the spring Darien church recom¬ 
mended Zacharias Harris to Union Church for ordination and he 
was set apart for the ministry April 30, 1854. L. R. Sims and 
Daniel Cumbie constituted the presbytery. Daniel Cumbie 
after three years, decided to give up the pastorate and the church 
called Rev. C. Smith, Sept. 27, 1857. He refused and they call- 
ed again foi the sei vices of L. R. Sims, but he likewise refused. 
In November T. S. Due accepted the call and served two years, 
when Rev. C. Smith was again called but refused. Due contin¬ 
ued to serve until he removed to Florida and his place taken by 
Rev. W. H. Howell, of Daleville, March 3, 1860. The following 
September Howell was called for another year and on Novem¬ 
ber 3, was paid $18 for his years salary. He resigned the pas¬ 
torate and was succeeded by Rev. C. Smith, March 16, 1861. 
During these intervals in the pastorate, Rev. Z. Harris and others 
rendered services for the brethren. In May, Rev. C. Smith and 
family placed their membership at Union. During the spring 
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and summei several male members had enlisted in the cause of 
their country and in September the church rolls showed only 
18 males. There were 57 females. It is understood these mem- 
beis were made up of both white and colored. The church kept 
up regular services as the months rolled by, but without any 
special feature more than the annual protracted services. On 
June 20, 1863, M. G. Matthews resigned as clerk and deacon, 

to enter the army, and James Martin was elected to succeed 
him as clerk Sept. 19, 1863. 

The pastor was discouraged but did not give up as he saw 
tie church gradually losing interest. So many had gone to the 
war and yet the south was losing ground every day. Her cur¬ 
rency was depreciated and those at home could almost feel the 
keen blade of abolition as it cut away their slaves. The hour 
was gloomy and despair would have overtaken many but for 
that “hope which springs eternal in the human breast”. In spite 
of these things. Rev. C. S. Smith decided to attempt a protract¬ 
ed meeting and invited Rev. Ransom Deal to assist him, and on 
Saturday, July 16, 1864, he began the series by preaching an 
able sermon to the faithful few. The meeting continued for sev- 
eial days with fair results and then closed. Shortly after this 
the people of this section began to feel the real horrors of war 
and church institutions now more keenly than ever felt the de¬ 
moralizing influences of civil strife. The minutes of Sept. 17, 
1864, were full but that was the last church conference held by 
Union until after the conflict was over. Fountain was killed, 
Lieut. Spears assassinated, and Alex Speller shot. Prim, Myers 
and Sketo bung, Hope Mizell, Spencer Edwards wounded, 
Sanders crowd were raiding and the whole country was in a 
constant state of dreadful turmoil But at last the dogs of war 
weie called off and the white winged messenger of peace once 
more plumed itself under the genial sunshine of southern skies 
and hope revived. Though care worn and disheartened, those 
who had survived returned home and joined their families and 
all cast about to see what should first be done under the new 
conditions by which they were confronted. The church sent 
out committees to look after the members fortunate enough to 
get home and many returned to the fold of their first love. 
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The first church conference held by Union after the war, 
was June 17, 1865, when M. G. Matthews resumed his duty as 
deacon, but James Martin continued as clerk. July 15, 1865, 
W. F. Cox was elected to deacon’s orders and was ordained 
August 19 following. The church had been depleted by the 
war but Rev. C. Smith and the church resolved to make a bold 
fight for the right. To aid them Rev. Z. Harris was called to 
preach for the church, so services could be held twice a month 
To further extend the good work, Rev. Daniel Cumbie was au¬ 
thorized to baptize and give letters anywhere in the bounds of 
the Union congregation. December 19 following, Rev. Z. Harris 
and family asked for letters and soon removed to Conecuh 

county. 

So far as the old church records show the first effort to 
raise missionary money at Union was on Sept. 14, 1867 when $36 
was subscribed for domestic missions. Two years had now pass¬ 
ed since the close of the war and with good crops and health, 
prosperity was again beginning to hover over our glorious land. 
Glorious, yes, as glorious in defeat as in victory for though 
crushed by superior force, the spirit of the proud southerner was 
never conquered. He still lifted his proud head up to heaven 
and with drawn sword stood ready to strike for God, home and 
country. In this mood he assumed an attitude of unity and 
brotherly love towards the world at large and “brethren of the 
same faith and order in particular. Union sent James Maitin 
and J. W. Martin (as correspondents to Ebenezer in March 
1868;) Louis Mullins to Pleasant Hill and at other times sent 
correspondents to Newton, Antioch, Darien and other churches. 
June 20, 1868, J. C. Matthews, B. B. Martin and N. Byrd came 
to Union as correspondents from Darien, also G. B. Clark of Eb¬ 
enezer and T. Glenn of Antioch, appeared. They were heartily 
received and entertained by the brethren of Union. 

After serving the church two years longer during which 
the same spirit of Christian zeal and charity were shown, Rev. 
C. Smith having sold his property here, decided to remove to 
Haw Ridge. The county seat had been moved to Ozark and 
the new town laid off. On June 15, 1870, he resigned a pas- 
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torate that had covered a period of nine years and Rev. Pitt M. 
Calloway was called to succeed him. Mr. Calloway was a man 
of distinguished lineage and marked ability. Under his pas¬ 
torate the church continued to prosper and some changes were 
made which signalled an epoch in its history He served during 
that year and on Oct. 22, 1870, was called for another year. In 
January the church roll of membership was straightened out, 
and the rules of decorum revised. February 18, 1871, Judge 
L. B. Brown and family placed their letters in the church. The 
rules of decorum were ordered to be read quarterly, and Sea¬ 
born Hughes was elected the first regular sexton in the church’s 
history. Prior to that time the house had been looked after by 
the members, mostly by the deacons. Another question of im¬ 
portance was brought up at this meeting. From its foundation, 
the church at Union had retained fellowship with colored mem¬ 
bers. When the war closed and the slaves freed the church 
made no change in its attitude toward colored church fellow¬ 
ship. But at this meeting Mr. Calloway suggested that the col¬ 
ored people set up house for themselves and the subject was 
discussed with the result that the conference held July 15, 1871, 
was by whites alone, the colored conferences being held the 
next day, but under the regular moderator. Bryant Flowers put 
his letter in at this conference and was received into fellowship. 
Twenty three colored members asked for letters at the conference 
held August 20, 1871, but it was deferred until next meeting 
Afterwards their applications were withdrawn and they contin¬ 
ued. James Martin having resigned as clerk, L. B. Brown was 
elected to that position July 16, 1871, and he wrote the consti¬ 
tution and rules of decorum adopted by the colored church at 
its organization June 29, 1872. Williams presided over the con¬ 
ference then but was soon succeeded by Cull Shivers as pastor. 
Bryant Flowers and Harrison Miller were ordained deacons and 
Bright Matthews elected clerk. At the meeting Richard Black¬ 
man, Simon Whatley and Bryant Flowers were appointed to 
confer with a like committee from the mother church concern¬ 
ing their financial interest in the Union church property. 

That fall Calloway was succeed by James M. Poyner as 
pastor—a wise, conservative man. He served the church four- 
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teen years consecutively and was successful. In 1881-2 a hand¬ 
some new church building was erected under his administration 
north and a little west of the old building. He was succeeded 
by Ransom Deal and he by Rev. P. L. Moseley Then came Rev. 
H. C. Hurley who was succeeded by Rev. J. W. Dickinson. Then 
the church called Rev. R. Deal, who still is serving very accept¬ 
ably as pastor. 

During this period of 27 years many revivals have been 
had, the most important of which occured during the adminis¬ 
tration of Hurley. That summer Rev. H L. Martin, a brilliant 
zealous man held a series of meetings which were distinguished 
by a sweeping revival power. 


